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MOTHER LIBRARY’S TEA PARTY 


A Library Play for Juveniles 


By Elizabeth Hamilton 
Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Marion, Indiana 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


In order of appearance 


MoTHER LIBRARY 

Bos Brown 

Mary Brown 

SanTa, from Addington’s Boy Who 
Lived in Pudding Lane 

KaTRINKA, from Haskell’s Katrinka 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin and WINNIE-THE- 


[The scene is in Mother Library’s liv- 
ing room. Regular living room furni- 
ture should be used, davenport, easy 
chairs, desk, book case. The stage should 
be lighted with soft lamps only. Books 
should be in evidence but not obtrusively 
$0. 
Mother Library wears a long, attract- 
ive blue dress, happiness blue if possible. 
The Children’s Librarian should, prefer- 
ably, take this part; otherwise a high 
school girl will do. 

Bob and Mary Brown wea: just their 
ordinary clothes. Pictures’ of all the 
other characters can be found in the 
books from which they ave taken, and 
their costumes should be made as nearly 
like them as possible. The little four- 
year old who takes the Sart of Winnie- 
the-Pooh should wear’ a sweater and 
leggin suit, and a little cap made with 
ears. 


Poon, from Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh 

TyLtTyt and Mytyt, from Maeterlinck’s 
Bluebird 

Tom Sawyer, from Twain’s Tom Saw- 
yer 

Herp1, from Spyri’s Heidt 

Topsy Ty.er, from Kaler’s Toby Tyler 


Mother Library is discovered getting 
her house in order for the party. She 
speaks as she works.]| 
Mortuer Lis. Now if Bob and Mary 

will just come this afternoon perhaps 
my plan will work. I am so fond of 
Bob and Mary, but they do worry me 
so. Imagine children their age say- 
ing that they had read all the good 
books in the library when there are 
so many delightful ones that they 
haven’t even peeked into; all these 
charming little friends of mine that 
they do not even know by name. 

Bos. [Off Stage] Hoo-hoo, Mother Li- 
brary we’re here. [Comes dashing on 
stage to greet Mother Library] 

MorTHeErR Lis. I’m so glad you could 
come, Bob, it’s been such a long time 
since I have seen you or your sister 
Mary. [Mary comes in sedately] Come 
in Mary, you are most welcome. 
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Mary. Oh, Mother Library, Bob is just 
awful, comes .dashing in here just like 
an Indian and mother told him to be- 
have himself. How nice your house 
looks. I had almost forgotten how 
nice it was. 

MortuHer Lis. Yes I know, it has been 
such a long while since either of you 
has come to the Library and that is 
why I gave you a special invitation 
this afternoon, so that both of you 
would be sure to come. Why haven’t 
you come to visit me as you used to? 

Bos. Well, you see, we’ve read all the 
really good books in the Library and 
of course we do like to come and see 


you but—well—we just didn’t get 
around to it. 
MorTuHer Lis. So it’s true. One of my 


tiniest fairies whispered to me that 
you both thought you had read all the 
interesting books in my house. Why 
didn’t you come and tell me; you 
know that I always want to help you, 
don’t you? 

Mary. Mother Library, I wanted to 
come last week, but Bob wanted me 
to play pioneers and he made me help 
him sew the top on a covered wagon 
and then I had to be the pioneer 
woman and everything. 

Bos. Mary Brown, I did not make you, 
you know very well you wanted to do 
it and mother would have sewed the 
top on the wagon if you hadn’t any- 
way and besides— 

MorHer Lis. Well really, I didn’t ask 
you here to have you demonstrate how 
well you can quarrel. I have a num- 
ber of my dearest friends coming this 
afternoon and I have asked you here 
to meet them. They will be coming 
almost any time now and I hope you 
will help me to make them feel at 
home. 

Mary. But Mother Library we don’t 
know them, do we? 

MotTHer Lis. No, but you soon will, 
and I hope you are going to love them 
as I do. [A knock is heard at the 
door| The first arrival; now please 
don’t quarrel. 

Bos. Oh, I'll be good, but you'll have 
to keep your eye on Mary. 

Mary. Bob Brown, You’re a mean 
thing. [Glares at Bob] 

Moruer Lis. Now remember. [Goes to 
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door as Santa enters] Why it’s Santa, 
the boy who lives in Pudding Lane. 
I’m so glad you could come. 

Santa. So am I, Mother Library, | 
always like to come here. 

MoruHer Lis. Bob and Mary, this is the 
Boy who lives in Pudding Lane but 
more often folks call him Santa 
Claus, the oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Claus. Santa, this is Bob and Mary 
Brown. 

Bos. But I thought Santa Claus was a 
man. 

Santa. Oh, but you see I’m Santa when 
he was a little boy. Didn’t you ever 
read about me in the book called The 
Boy Who Lived in Pudding Lane? 

Mary. No, we never have, but I want 
to. Say, how did you start giving 
presents to children? It certainly was 
a good idea. : 

MorTHerR Lis. Santa, suppose you tell 
them about it. 

Santa. I have four little brothers and 
a baby sister and I thought it would 
be nice to surprise them by making 
them some toys. For weeks before 
Holy day, the birthday of the Christ 
child, I worked in the wood shed get- 
ting the toys ready. When I got them 
all finished I hid them in a box on 
the roof and when I went up to get 
them the night before Holy day, I 
though it would be fun to come down 
the chimney. They were surprised 
and pleased. After that I started 
making toys for all the children in 
Pudding Lane. Oh, it’s all such a 
long story, but you can read all about 
it in the book about me. 

Bos. Gee, I’m sure going to read it soon, 
Santa. [Knock at the door and Ka- 
trinka enters| 


Moruer Ls. It’s Katrinka, you’re wel- 
come, child. 


KatrinKA, Mother Library, I was so 
happy when I got your invitation that 
I gave a little dance to express my 
happiness. 


MortHer Lis. How lovely, Katrinka, 
perhaps you will show me the dance 
some time. Katrinka, I have invited 
you here to meet my two friends, Bob 
and Mary Brown. Bob and Mary, 
this is Katrinka Petrovna from Rus- 
sia. 











Mary. Can you really make up dances? 

KaTRiInKa. Why, yes, of course. I al- 
ways have. 

MotTHeR Liz. Suppose, Katrinka, you 
sit down and tell them a bit about 
yourself. You know Santa Claus, 
don’t you, Katrinka? 

KaTRINKA. Yes, we're quite fond of 
each other, aren’t we, Santa? Santa 
always reminds me so much of my 
little brother Peter. 

Santa. I like you and I like Peter too. 
It’s a secret but I’m making a dandy} 
sled for Peter. There’s so much 
snow in Russia, I’m sure he can use 
it a lot. 

Mortuer Lis. Tell us something about 
Russia, Katrinka, will you? 

















KATRINKA 


KaTRINKA. In Russia, in the winter it 
is so cold that the peasants or poor 
folks have to sleep on top of the oven 
to keep warm at night. Peter and I 
always slept on our oven, but we were 
more fortunate than the others for 
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we had plenty to eat and a comfort- 
able home. Father and mother could 
read and write and because father had 
a printing press he and mother were 
sent to Siberia and Peter and I were 
left alone. 

Mary. Oh, weren’t you afraid without 
your parents? 

KatTrinka. I didn’t have time to be 
afraid, I was taking care of Peter and 
then we went to St. Petersburg. With 
the aid of Madame Morenski I was 
able to enter the Russian Ballet and 
finally I got to dance for the Czar of 
Russia. 

Bos. I don’t very often read books about 
girls, but I think I’d like to read the 
one about you. 

MortuHer Lis. Yes, Katrinka’s life story 
is one of the most interesting and I’m 
sure you'll like it Bob. 

Katrinka. Mother Library, I’m sorry 
but I shall have to leave now. I prom- 
ised Peter to come early. 

Santa. Me too. Mother is giving a 
party and wants me to help her. 
MotuHer Lis. What a shame. Before 
you go you must stop in the dining 
room and have some refreshments. 
KaTRINKA. Thank you, Mother Library. 
we shall. [| Katrinka and Santa go out| 
MorTHeR Lis. I hope both of you are 
enjoying meeting these friends of 

mine. 

Mary. I just love meeting them, and 
I can hardly wait to read and know 
more about them. 

Bos. Gee, I wonder who'll come next. 
[Knock at the door] 

MorHer Lis. It’s Christopher Robin 
and Winnie-the-Pooh. Christopher, 
how are you? 

CHRISTOPHER R. I’m quite well, Mother 
Library, but Pooh isn’t. 

MotTHer Lis. What in the world is the 
matter with Pooh? 

CHRISTOPHER R. Well, yesterday I left 
him and Piglet all alone and they got 
into the pantry and ate too much of 
everything. Piglet wasn’t able to 
come today, but Pooh said that he 
felt all right. 

Poon. Yes, I’m all right. Are you go- 
ing to have a little something to eat, 
Mother Library? 
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Moruer Lis. Yes, Pooh, you may have 
something but not enough to make 
you sick this time. Bob and Mary, 
perhaps you’ve heard of the famous 
Christopher Robin and his equally 
famous Teddy Bear who is called 
Winnie-the-Pooh or just Pooh for 
short. 

Bos. Yes, I’ve heard about you and I’m 
glad you could come. Why do you 
call your bear Winnie-the-Pooh? 

CHRISTOPHER R. Oh, just because. Don’t 
you think it’s a nice name? 

Bos. Well yes, but it is sort of queer, 
isn’t it? 

CHRISTOPHER R. Of course it’s queer. 
There isn’t another bear in the whole 
world called Winnie-the-Pooh. That’s 
the reason we like the name, isn’t it, 
Pooh? 

Poon. Yes. [Goes over and pulls at 
Mother Library's skirt] Mother Li- 
brary I usually have a little something 
about this time of day; little cakes or 
honey if you have any handy. 

MortHer Lis. Why of course, Pooh, you 
and Christopher Robin must both be 
hungry for you have come a long way. 
If you will just go to the dining room, 
Anna will be glad to give you some 
little cakes and sandwiches. [Pooh 
rubs stomach and looks pleased| I 
think I had Pooh in mind when I made 
the cakes. 

[Christopher Robin and Pooh leave 
Pooh pulling Christopher Robin 
to make him hurry. They make 
a dashing exit] 

Mary. What a cunning bear and how 
Christopher Robin loves him. [Knock 
at the door| Oh, I wonder who it is 
this time. 


MortrHer Lis. [Going to the door] 
Tyltyl and Mytyl, come in, I am de- 
lighted that you came. 

TyLtyL. We were glad to come, Mother 
Library ; but we can’t stay long. Daddy 
and Mummy Tyl need us to help them 
today. 

Mytyt. Our dog Tylo wanted to come 
too but we slipped off without him. 
You know how he acted the last time 
we brought him here, Mother Library. 

MorTHer Lis. Oh, yes, he had a great 
time chasing my kitten. Bob and 


Mary, this is Tyltyl and Mytyl who 
went to find the Bluebird. Have you 
ever heard of the Bluebird? 

Bos. Yes, I think I have, but why did 
you look for the Bluebird? 

Mytyt. Oh, don’t you know about the 
Bluebird? The Bluebird stands for 
Happiness, and Tyltyl and I went on 
a long journey looking for it and 
where do you suppose we found the 
Bluebird ? 

Mary. I’m sure I don’t know. Where? 

Mytyt. At home! after we had gone on 
this long journey to find it. 

Mary.” Speaking of Bluebirds reminds 
me, Mother Library, why do yau al- 
ways wear a blue dress? 

MorTuer Lis. Tyltyl, suppose you tell 
Mary why I always wear a blue dress. 

Tyttyt. The Bluebird or Happiness is 
a great friend of Mother Library and 
the Bluebird touched her dress with 
the tip of his blue, blue wing and now 
one can always find happiness in 
Mother Library’s house. 

Mary. Oh, how lovely. Why, Mother 
Library, it’s just like a fairy story. 
MorTHeER Lis. Yes, isn’t it? and I want 
you to come often so that you may 
get your share of the Bluebird’s hap- 
piness which I have for all children. 

Mytyt. We must go, Tyltyl. Daddy 
and Mummy TyI will be anxious about 
us. : 

MorHer Lis. Stop at the dining room 
going out and get some little cakes. 

Tyttyt. Thank you, we shall. Good- 
bye, Bob and Mary. 

Bop AND Mary. Goodbye. [Tyityl and 
Mytyl go} 

[As they leave a loud knock is 
heard at the door and Mother Li- 
brary ushers in Tom Sawyer) 


MorTHer Lis. Tom, I had almost given 
you up, but you did come after all. 


Tom. Yes, I’m not much on parties, but 
seein’ as how you gave me a special 
invitation, why I thought I’d drop in 
for a few minutes. 

Moruer Lis. Bob and Mary, this is 
Tom Sawyer. 

Bos. Oh, I know Tom Sawyer, Hello! 

Tom. Hello, yourself. 
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TOM SAWYER 


Mary. I’ve never read about you, Tom 
Sawyer, but you do look interesting. 
Are there any girls in the book about 
you? 

Tom. Sure, there’s Becky Thatcher, 
she’s a dandy girl. We got lost in a 
cave once and had an awful time get- 
tin’ out. And once some of us boys 
ran away and played we was pirates 
on an island. We was gone so long 
that folks thought we was dead and 
had funeral services for us. We come 
back and went to our own funeral. 
Gee, it was funny. 

Mary. It must have been and I’m go- 
ing to read about you, Tom. 

Bos. I told you all the time what a good 
book Tom Sawyer was, but you 
wouldn’t believe me. 

Mary. Well, I do now that I’ve seen 
Tom. 

Tom. [Rather embarrassed] Guess I’d 
better be a goin’, me and Huck Finn’s 
a goin’ fishin’. 

MorHer Lis. I'd like to have you stay 
longer, Tom, but I know how you like 
to go fishing with Huck, so I won’t 


insist. There are some cookies and 
things ready for you as you go out. 
You and Huck can have them on your 
fishing trip. 

Tom. Oh, gee, thanks. Huck and me’s 
always hungry, well goodbye. 
Bos AND Mary. Goodbye, Tom. 
[Exit Tom. Timid knock, 

Heidi enters] 

MorHer Lis. Why, Heidi, you dear 
child and you are here at last. 

Herr. Yes, Mother Library, I ran so 
fast I’m all out of breath. You see, 
the grandmother wanted me to read to 
her and that is why I have been so 
long coming. 

MoTHer Lis. Surely a good reason, my 
child. Bob and Mary, this is my little 
Heidi, who lives high on a mountain 
of the Alps with her grandfather. 

Mary. Don’t you sometimes get lone- 
some on the mountain? 

Herp1. Get lonesome? Oh, no. Almost 
every day I go up in the pasture with 
Peter, who takes care of the goats 
and, oh, we have such fun and the 
air is so clean and fresh and there 
are so many flowers. It’s wonderful. 
I never get tired of it and grandfather 
is so kind. Then every day I go down 
to Peter’s house to see the grand- 
mother, she is really Peter’s grand- 
mother. I read to her, because she 
can’t see and I tell her things and 
sometimes she says she can almost see 
the things I tell. 

Mary. It sounds nice. 
stay on the Mountain? 

Herpr. Once I went to the city of Frank- 
fort and lived there with Klara. I 
grew to love Klara very much. She 
couldn’t walk then, but I wasn’t very 
happy there. How glad I was to get 
home to grandfather. 

Mortuer Lis. Heidi has done many in- 
teresting things and I’m sure you'll 
both agree with me that the book 
written about her must be entertain- 
ing. 

Bos. Oh yes; I want to know more 
about Peter who tended the goats. 

Herpr. Peter is nice and I’m sure you'll 
like him. Mother Library I shall go 
now. The grandfather will be expect- 
ing me. 


and 


Do you always 
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MortHer Lis. Stop in the dining room, 
Heidi, on your way out and you will 
be given some little cakes, enough for 
the grandfather and Peter. 

Herpr. Oh, thank you, Mother Library. 
How pleased they will be. Goodbye 
to all of you. 





HEIDI 


Bop AND Mary. Goodbye, Heidi. [ Exit 
Heidi} 

Mortuer Lis. Heidi is such a delightful 
child and when one reads the book 
about her one almost breathes the 
crisp air of the Alps. 

Mary. Oh, I like her so much, don’t 
you, Bob? 

30s. Yes, and I bet she and Peter have 
lots of fun on the mountain. [Knock 
at door. Toby Tyler enters] 

MorHer Lis. How do you do, Toby. 
You are my last guest to arrive, but 
better late than never. Toby, this is 
Bob and Mary Brown of whom I 
have often spoken. Bob and Mary, 
this is Toby Tyler, one of my most 
interesting friends. 


Tony. I’m glad I could come to meet 
you even if I am late. Mother Li- 
brary has spoken of you many times. 

MorHer Lis. Yes, I’m quite anxious 
that all boys and girls are acquainted 
with Toby Tyler. You see, he did 
something that most boys, at one time 
or another have thought of doing, but 
that few really do. He ran away and 
joined the circus for ten weeks. Tell 
them about it, Toby. 

Tosy. I wouldn’t advise any boy to run 
away and join a circus. Maybe you 
think it would be fun but it wasn’t; 
the man that ! worked for used to 
beat me and if it hadn’t been for Mrs. 
Treat, the fat lady of the circus, giv- 
ing me things to eat, I’d probably gone 
hungry most of the time. The human 
skeleton, Mr. Treat was mighty nice 
to me, too. Then there was Mr 
Stubbs, but he died. 

Bos. Who was Mr. Stubbs? 

Tosy. He was a monkey in the circus. 
We had such good times together and 
it made me feel pretty bad when he 
died. 

Mary. I know just how it was. Once 
I had a little kitten that died. Toby 
Tyler, I am so anxious to read the 
book about you. 


Bos. Me too. Mary and I like circuses 
better than any thing. 

MoruHer Lis. Yes, most boys and girls 
are very fond of the circus and that’s 
why I was sure you would be inter 
ested in Toby. 

Tosy. Gee, it’s getting late, I must be 
goin’. Uncle Daniel told me to hurry 
home. 

MotHer Lis. Toby be sure and get 
some cookies before you go. Perhaps 
they won’t be so good as Mrs. Treat’s 
doughnuts, but I think you can man- 
age to eat them. 

Tosy. I know they'll be good, and 
thank you, Mother Library. Good- 
bye, Bob and Mary. 

Bos AND Mary. Goodbye Toby. [F-it 
Toby. Bob and Mary stand one on 
each side of Mother Library} 

Mary. Oh, Mother Library, you have 
given us such a happy afternoon and 
we have met such interesting boys and 
girls. 
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Bos. I'll never say “I’ve read all the 
good books in the Library” again. I 
can hardly wait to read about Toby 
Tyler and Katrinka. 


Mary. I’m anxious to read about the 
Bluebird and the Boy who lived in 
Pudding Lane. They were all such 
fun and did so many different things. 


MoruHer Lis. [Mother Library puts an 
arm around each] I am glad you liked 
them, but of course you know that 
they were only a very few of all those 
who visit my house and I shall be glad 
to tell you about the others at any 
time. 

Mary. It’s awfully nice of you, Mother 
Library, to want to help us. I feel 
sort of ashamed at not coming to see 
you for so long. 


Bos. Gee, so do I, but say, Mary, we 
had better go home now, it’s getting 
late. 

MorTHeErR Lis. I’m sorry you must go 
now, but I feel quite sure that you 
will come back often. Be sure to take 
enough cookies for your small brother 
as well as yourself. 

Bos. Thanks, we shall. 

Bos aNnp Mary. Goodbye Mother Li- 
brary. 


MortuHer Lis. Goodbye. [Bob and Mary 
leave. Mother Library comes to front 
of stage and makes this last speech to 
the children in the audience| Well, my 
plan worked and those two children 
are happy. If boys and girls only 
knew what happiness is to be found 
in books I’m sure they would come to 
see me more often than they do. 





BOOK BEGGING 


VERY person who has ever loaned a 

book knows how casual many people are 
about returning the loan. Is a book’s worth 
so small that a borrower feels it is a matter 
of little moment whether it is returned or 
not? Few other commodities are regarded 
in this light, but, paradoxically, the popular 
mind seems to consider books expensive to 
buy, but not worth much when they are 
borrowed. 

Every publisher knows how many people 
feel at liberty to solicit free copies of books, 
and how many requests for review copies 
mean nothing more than that someone is try- 
ing to build up a library without having to 
pay for the volumes collected. In other 
words, people who say they cannot afford the 
expense of buying books, do not think that 
books are too expensive to borrow, and keep, 
or for publishers to give away. One pub- 
lishing house reported recently that they re- 
ceive on an average of from five to ten let- 
ters a day asking for free copies of their 
publications. 

So far as our own experience is concerned 
libraries are the worst offenders in this re- 
spect, and when a hopeful author suggests 
a book that “every library will buy,” our 
mental observation is “banana oil.” It is 
taken for granted of course that when a pro- 
fessor adopts a text-book for the use of his 
class, the publisher must furnish a free, or 
“desk copy,” for the professor and for each 
of his assistants. We often wonder whether 
the manufacturer of desks is expected to 
throw in free desks for the teachers when a 
classroom is being equipped, and whether the 
sporting goods store when furnishing sweaters 
for the football squad supplies free sweaters 
for all the coaches. 


The Publishers’ Weekly reports that a li- 
brary in Pennsylvania has been writing to 
every author listed in its Weekly Record ask- 
ing for a gift of the book. “We have a large 
and growing collection,” writes the director 
of the library in these letters, “which is used 
widely not only by people from this state 
but from the whole United States. The funds 
of the Society are so limited that we have 
practically no money for the purchase of 
books, and we have been largely aided by 
gifts of authors and publishers.” The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly aptly points out that authors 
and publishers have their problems of exis- 
tence as well as the libraries, and that if 
every community called upon publishers and 
authors for such contributions, the cause of 
letters and the publication of good books 
would be severely handicapped. 

Why is it, we wonder, that people have 
such colossal nerve in their dealings with 
books? Publishers, we believe, are alone 
among businesses in the requests they receive 
for gifts of the articles they manufacture 
and offer for sale. Who ever heard of a 
man asking a shoe manufacturer for a pair 
of sneakers, or a playing-card company for 
a free pack of cards? It may be that pub- 
lishers have only themselves to blame for 
all the book begging that is done; perhaps 
they have been too generous, or too cow- 
ardly, in the past, and are now paying the 
penalty. Publishers must count on distribut- 
ing a large number of free copies of their 
books in the ordinary course of business; if 
they gave away all the books they are asked 
to give it is probable they would soon have 
no business left.—Princeton University Al- 
manac. 
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WAYS OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


By Althea M. Currin 
Librarian, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


T the end of a day crowded with 

questions the tired school librarian 
sometimes wonders if after all it is pos- 
sible to train her groups in the effective 
use of the library, or if her aims are 
unattainable. Yet the very rush of the 
day has proved her first desire is being 
acted upon. The pupils have learned 
that the library is a meeting place for 
the problem and its solution. With this 
beginning, we may develop a familiarity 
with the tools of the library, until little 
by little we see the student growing in 
power to use intelligently any library in 
which he may find himself. The process 
may seem slow, and the ultimate goal 
far in the distance, but we are slowly 
realizing our aim. 

One of the first considerations is that 
of content in order that the subject mat- 
ter may be in harmony with the needs 
of each group. The pupil will remem- 
ber best that part of the instruction 
which most nearly fits his needs. 
Whether he is a child in elementary 
school or a high school student, he has 
his own specific requirements. These 
are developed to parallel his class work 
in order that he may have, as he needs 
it, the necessary library technique. 


Confusion by lecture 


In each case the method as well as 
the content of teaching should be fitted 
to the needs of the individual group. 
(Here the emphasis will be placed upon 
the students in the upper grades and 
their immediate needs.) Perhaps from 
lack of time, we have been too prone to 
use methods easiest to prepare, regard- 
less of whether the results thus obtained 
were the best we could secure. All day 
long the librarian tells where informa- 
tion can be found, until it becomes sim- 
ple to her to tell her library groups all 
they should know. She pours out from 
her rich store of technical knowledge 
floods of information, simple to her, but 





often confusing to her hearers. It would 
help sometimes if we could think back 
to our own experiences in the library 
school classroom, when those first hours 
of instruction seemed crowded with in- 
tricate mysteries. Then we should not 
be tempted to offer to our classes in one 
hour what it took us two months to 
learn. It is so easy to do this if we 
use simply the lecture method. 

When we lecture we destroy, too fre- 
quently, any intellectual curiosity we may 
have aroused... We pass so rapidly from 
point to point that before one idea can 
be oriented by the pupil, two more have 
followed to take its place in his atten- 
tion. The spark of interest first aroused 
has been smothered and new thoughts 
are confused with the first. Here we 
have defeated our purpose by our 
methods. 


Individualized instruction 


The general trend of education is 
away from mass production, towards in- 
dividualized instruction. The school li- 
brary feels at once the change in at- 
mosphere. No longer are thirty copies 
of a certain book enough, but instead 
we must have thirty different books in 
order to supply the various points of 
view needed. It places a greater demand 
upon the libarian’s time. More and 
more, we must use each daily problem 
as a means of instruction. A pupil pre- 
paring a bibliography gets the best pos- 
sible chance to develop skill in the use 
of the catalog and the Readers’ Guide. 
Here no special task need be set. The 
instruction may be given on the basis 
of the problem which he brings with 
him. In five minutes, we have found, 
the principles of the Readers’ Guide may 
be mastered if the pupil is intent on lo- 
cating specific information. 

All this opens the way for various 
methods of informal instruction. In or- 
der to be sure that every member of a 
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class is reached, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the individual help with general 
discussion. As the problems in class 
are often assigned by groups, this is a 
normal approach. The subject is pre- 
sented to the class as a whole through 
an explanation of the principles involved. 
Then the class separates into small 
groups, each of which has its own prob- 
lem to develop. Instead of being told 
all the phases of the topic, the pupil 
may have the joy of making his own 
discoveries. If he finds himself uncer- 
tain about the principles, he can ask for 
help. Often, a shy.or a backward pupil 
will speak in this way when otherwise 
he would leave the work incomplete. 

One class with which I was working 
was uneven in its preparation. In or- 
der to bring them to the point where 
their experience met their needs, I had 
to review a mass of material,—far too 
much to be taught effectively in one les- 
son. We discussed together the out- 
standing points and then divided into 
groups. Each one, then, could put his 
attention on the part which he knew 
least well. The ones who understood 
would help the others, while those who 
were perplexed felt free to ask questions. 
There was little confusion, and much 
interest. Each pupil took pride in the 
mastery of his group’s problem and in 
the assistance he could offer to the 
others. Meanwhile, I had time to help 
the ones who were slower to grasp the 
principles, and to guide the brighter ones 
to experiment with harder problems. 


The student as investigator 


Another type which gives variety to 
the methods of approach is to have the 
student act as investigator for the class. 
His report forms the basis for a con- 
structive discussion. He presents the 
elements which seem most valuable to 
him. This gives a fresh point of view. 
It is surprising to see how easily he dis- 
cusses technical difficulties. In this case, 
the librarian acts merely as an adviser. 
The student comes first to the library, 
studies his problem, and talks it over 
with the librarian. She is careful to see 
that his conclusions are correct. Then 
he is ready for the class presentation. 
As he discusses the problem, he may 





send a student to the librarian for as- 
sistance if a question arises about which 
he is in doubt. The pupils then go to 
the library at their earliest convenience 
to put into practise what they have 
learned from the class report. This, of 
course, brings up the question of the ac- 
curacy of the report; the need for cor- 
rection of false ideas obtained by the 
class; and the thoroness of the method. 
I believe that all these doubts can be 
met, and that the variety of procedure 
warrants its use. A librarian may not 
care to employ it exclusively, but she can 
find in it a method to be considered. 
We have used this method several 
times with groups who felt there was 
no need to learn some of the necessary 
details about the card catalog. The new 
angle of approach to a commonplace 
problem aroused interest. The results 
were particularly good. I could not see 
that any more errors had crept into the 
lesson than would be expected to appear 
from an experienced person’s work. 


The contract plan 


A third type of instruction is through 
the use of the Contract Plan. This is 
just one of the many names being ap- 
plied to variations and modifications of 
the Dalton Plan. In each one tho, the 
underlying principles are similar. It is 
an effort to give to the pupil the respon- 
sibility for understanding and mastering 
a given problem, the purpose of which is 
made clear to him in advance. Here 
the weight of the librarian’s work is pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the class. 
She develops an outline of the subject 
to be covered and states the goal and 
procedure. She presents copies of this 
to the class with any necessary explan- 
ation. They undertake to carry out the 
minimum, average, or maximum re- 
quirements of the contract according to 
the individual ability of each member 
of the group. The completed contracts 
may be checked for accuracy by the li- 
brary staff, or if possible, by the class 
room teacher. The librarian is respon- 
sible for preparing a correct chart from 
which to work. This, of course, is a 
method which lessens the work of actual 
teaching, but it increases the outside 
preparation. 

(Continued on p. 445) 
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PSEUDONYMS AND REAL NAMES 


N the course of a rather scathing 

“glance at the public libraries” in the 
American Mercury for June 1928, 
Fletcher Pratt animadverts on the “li- 
braries’ passion for correct names.” 
“Mark Twain’s books, in the majority of 
American libraries,” he observes, “have 
had the name of the author painted out 
and Clemens written in white ink below ; 
Anthony Hope’s novels are to be found 
only under Hawkins; and some libraries 
go to the length of rewriting, on the 
inside and out of Anatole France’s 
works, the Thibault which was his fam- 
ily name. Only Joseph Conrad has es- 
caped; Korzeniowski is too much of a 
mouthful for even a librarian. Married 
women writers have their names altered 
almost invariably. When Dorothy Can- 
field married a man named Fisher, Can- 
field was erased from the library cata- 
logs and book backs. Ida Bailey Allen, 
who has been three times married, has 
seen her books pass thru a triple change.” 


All this may be, as Mr. Pratt con- 
tends, only a “tireless energy over triv- 
ialities,” arguing that “small minds are 
at work.” No doubt many librarians 
do possess a reprehensible attachment to 
accuracy, even at the expense of acces- 
sibility. But it is wise to keep in mind 
that catalogs, after all, are composed of 
details; that details can be made sys- 
tematic only by rules; and that no rule 
was ever large enough to eliminate ex- 
ceptions. It is highly important that 
names should be entered properly in a 
catalog and that when an author writes 
under two or more names all his works 
should be entered under one of those 
names instead of being distributed piece- 
meal thruout the catalog. Cataloging 
practice is quite consistent and sensible 
in these matters. When stupidities are 
committed it is because there is nearly 
always room for judgment, and judg- 
ment is notoriously fallible. “Enter a 
person who has changed his name under 
the latest form, unless an earlier one is 
decidedly better known,” read the A.L.A. 
rules. And again: “Enter a married 


woman under her latest name unless she 
has consistently written under an earlier 
one. . .” It is at the unless clauses 
that the privilege of choice enters, some- 
times dragging blunders behind. 


The Wilson Company rules 


The rules of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in regard to indexing names and 
pseudonyms are simple and not dog- 
matic. In general the A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules are followed. When in doubt the 
editors of ‘the various indexes and cata- 
logs are encouraged to exercise common 
good sense. The Style Book of The 
Wilson Company recommends as fol- 
lows: 

As a general rule enter under the real 
name. 

Any publication using a name for the 
first time shall use real name unless 
there is very strong reason for using 
pseudonym. . 


Any new name coming up for the first 
time in this office shall be entered under 
real name if the standard reference 
books give real name or the publisher 
or magazine in question announces real 
name. 

A change from pseudonym to real 
name should not be made upon first bit 
of information, but only after satisfac- 
ory evidence has been obtained. 


Any author writing under both his 
real name and pseudonym shall be en- 
tered under his real name. 


When the husband is well known give 
his name in parenthesis after the name 
of the wife, i.e. Cotes, Sara Jeannette 
(Duncan) (Mrs Everard Cotes) ; make 
a reference from husband’s name, pre- 
ceded by Mrs. 


Here is a list of pseudonyms and 
real names, mostly contemporary, which 
will be of both biographical and cata- 
loging interest. In some cases, e.g. Re- 
becca West, the pseudonym has been 
adopted by the author as his or her legal 
name. 
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Pseudonym Real Name 
Abbott, Eleanor Hallowell—Mrs. Fordyce 
Coburn 


Adams, Bill—Bertram Martin Adams 
A. E—George William Russell 
Affable Hawk—James Mackey Glover 
Agapida, Fray Antonio—Washington Irving 
(See also Crayon, Knickerbocker) 
Ahad, Ha-Am—Asher Ginzberg 
Aikman, Henry G.—Harold Armstrong 
Aleichem, Shalom—Solomon J. Rabinowitz 
Allan, Sidney—Sadakichi Hartmann 
Allison, Audrey—Jennie Margerie Bly 
Amid, John—Myron Morris Stearns 
Analyticus—James Waterman Wise 
Angell, Norman—Ralph Norman Angell Lane 
Annunzio, Gabriele d’-G. Rampagnetto 
Ansky, S.—Solomon Rappoport 
Anstey, F.—Thos. Anstey Guthrie 
Appleseed, Johnny—John Chapman 
Arlen, Michael—Dikran Kuyumjian 
Ashton, Teddy—Chas. Allen Clarke 
Asterisk—Robert James Fletcher 
Astraea—Mrs. Aphra Behn 
Augur—Vladimir Poliakov 
Autolycus—Leonard Bacon 
Azorin—Jose Martinez Ruiz 


B. L. T.—Bert Leston Taylor 

ae Faith—Mrs. Faith (Baldwin) Cuth- 
re 

Barbellion, W. N. P.—Bruce Frederick Cum- 
mings 

Barrington, E—Mrs. Lily Adams Beck (See 
also Moresby) 

Beaumont, Isabel—Constance I. Smith 

Bell, Acton—Anne Bronte 


Bell, Currer—Charlotte Bronte (Mrs. Nic- 
holls) 

Bell, Ellis—Emily Bronte 

Benton, Caroline French—Mrs. Caroline 


Frances (Benedict) Burrell 
Berkeley, Anthony—A. B. Cox 
Berry, Erick—Mrs. Allena (Champlin) Best 
Bertram, Arthur—Arthur Pearson Ibbott 
Berwick, Mary—Adelaide Anne Proctor 
Bianco, Guiseppe—Joseph White 
Bickerstaffe, Isaac—Sir Richard Steele 
Billings, Josh—Henry Wheeler Shaw 
Birmingham, George A.—James Owen Han- 


nay 

Blake, Ernest—E. W. Hendy 

Bojan, Willie—Wilhelm Stekel 
Dr. Serenus) 

Bolitho, William—William B. Ryall 

Bonehill, Captain Ralph—Edward - Strate- 
meyer (See also Winfield) 

Bowen, Marjorie—Mrs. Gabrielle Margaret 
Vere (Campbell) Long 

Bower, B. M.—Mrs. Bertha (Muzzy) Sin- 
clair-Cowan 

Boy, Barbara—Agnes Rush Burr 

Boyd, Nancy—Edna St. Vincent Millay (Mrs. 
Eugen Jan Roissevain) 

Boz—Charles Dickens 

Breitmann, Hans—Charles Godfrey Leland 

Brock, Lynn—Alister McAllister (See also 
Anthony Wharton) 

Brooks, Jonathan—John C. Mellett 


(See 


also 


Carleton, Wm.—Frederick Orin Bartlett 
Carlin, Frances—James Francis Carlin Mac- 
Donnell 
Carroll, Lewis—Chas. Lutwidge Dodgson 
Carton, R. C—R. C. Critchett 
Caskoden, Edwin—Charles Major 
Castle, Stanley—Rilma Marion Browne 
Chase, Beatrice—Olive Katharine Parr 
Cheever, Ezekial—Henrich Ewold Buchholz 
Chipperfield, Robert Orr—Isabel LEgenton 
Ostrander (See also Fox and Grant) 
Clay, Bertha M.—Charlotte Monica Braeme 
Clifton, Oliver Lee—St. George Rathborne 
Close, Upton—Josef Washington Hall 
Connington, John Jervis—Alfred 
Stewart 
Connor, Ralph—Dr. Charles W. Gordon 
Conrad, Joseph—Josef Konrad Korzeniowski 
Coolidge, Susan—Sarah Chauncey Woolsey 
Copeland, Walter—Walter Copeland Jerrold 
Copplestone, Bennett—Frederick Harcourt 
Kitchin 


Walter 


Corvo, Frederick Baron—Frederick Wm. 
Rolfe 

Costs—J. B. Booth 

Crane, Mary—Jose King Burmeister 

Crane, Ross—Charles Edgar Rosecrans 

Crayon, Geoffrey gent—Washingion Irving 


(See also Agapida, Knickerbocker) 
Crichton, John—Norman Gregor Guthrie 
Crompton, Richmal—Richmal Crompton Lam- 

burn 


Cumberland, Gerald—C. F. Kenyon 


Dale, J. S. of—Frederic Jesup Stimson 

Dane, Clemence—Winifred Ashton 

Dannenberg, George—Mrs. Bertha (Heyn) 
Frederich (See also Golo Raimund) 

D’Arles, Henri—Henri Beaude 

Dartnell, George—Joln Cameron Aspley 

Davison, Lawrence H.—David Herbert Law- 
rence 

D’Esme, Jean—Jean de’Esmenard 

Dehan, Richard—Clothilde Inez Mary Graves 

Delafield, E. M—Edmee Eliz. Monica De La 
Pasture (Mrs. Arthur Paul Dashwood) 

Dell, Ethel M—Mrs. Savage 

Dennery, Adolphe—Adolphe Phillippe Den- 
nery 

Deutsch, Babette—Mrs. Avrahm Yarmolinsky 

Di Giovanni—Edward Johnson 

Dillingham, Robert Barclay—Wm. Dudley 
Foulke 

Dix, Dorothy—Mrs. Eliz. Meriwether Gilmer 

Dodge, Mary Thurston—Amy Le Feuvre 

Dooley, Mr.—E. P. Dunne 

Douglas, George—George Douglas Brown 

Douglas, O.—Anna Buchan 

Downing, Major Jack—Seba Smith 


Eagle, Solomon—John Collings Squire 

Earl, John Prescott—Beth Bradford Gilchrist 

Edar—Edward Anthony 

Edwards, Albert—Arthur Bullard 

Edwards, John Milton—Wm. Wallace Cook 

Eglinton, John—Wm. Kirkpatrick Magee 

Eliot, George—Mrs. Mary Ann (Evans) 
Cross 
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Elizabeth—Mary Annette Russell 

Ellsworth, Paul—Paul Ellsworth Triem 

Emery, Gilbert—Emery Bemsley Pottle 

Ephesian—Frederick Irwin Smith Birken- 
head (1st Earl of Birkenhead) 

Estavan, John—Samuel Shellabarger 

Etan, Raymond—Nathan Raymond Melhorn 

Evan, John—John Evan Simpson 

Evoe—Edmund George Valpy Knox 


F. P. A.—Franklin P. Adams 

Falstaff, Jake—Herman Fetzer 

Farquharson, Martha—Martha Finley 

Farrere, Claude—Charles Bargone 

Farrington, Paul—Alexander Tedoroff 

Fay, Erica—Mrs. Marie Charlotte Carmichael 
Stopes 

Ferguson lIan—Frederick Watson 

Ferval, Claude—Baronne Marguerite (Thos.- 
Galline) Aimery de Pierrebourg 

Field, Michael—Katherine Harris Bradley & 
E. E. Cooper 

Flaccus—Newman Levy 

Flambeau, Viktor—Gertrude 
Brigham 

Fox, David—ZJsabel Egenton Ostrander (See 
Chipperfield, Grant) 

France, Anatole—Jacques Anatole Thibault 

Francis, M. E.—Mary E. (Sweetman) Blun- 
dell (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 

Frederick, Baron Corvo—Frederick Wm. 
Rolfe 

Fredericks, Arnold—Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer 


Richardson 


Gambier, Kenyon—Lorin Andrews Lathrop 

Ganpat—Martin Louis Alan Gompertz 

Gentleman with a duster—Harold Bigbie 

Gizycka, Countess Eleanor M. (Patterson)— 
Mrs. Elmer Schlesinger 

Glenn, Isa—Mrs. Bayard Schindel 

Glyn, Elinor—Mrs. Clayton Glyn 

Godfrey, Elizabeth—Jessie Bedford 

Godolphin, Mary—Lucy Aiken 

Gorky, Maxim—Alexi Maximovich Pyeshkov 

Graham, Tom—Sinclair Lewis 

Grant, Allen—Arthur Douglas Howden Smith 

Grant, Douglas—Isabel Egenton Ostrander 
(See also Chipperfield, Fox) 

Graves, Harley—Mrs. Marguerite Ogden 
Wilkinson 

Gray, Donald—S. Bert Cooksley (See also 
O’Donald, Tancred 

Grayson, David—Ray Stannard Baker 

Green, Anna Katherine—Mrs. Charles Rohifs 

Gringo, El—George F. Weeks 

Guest, Gilbert—Stster Mary Angela 


H. D.—Hilda Doolittle Aldington 

Hale, Katherine—Mrs. Amelie Beers (War- 
nock) Garvin 

Hall, Eliza Calvert—Mrs. E. C. C. Obenchain 

Hall, Jarvis—Helen Bagg 

Hall, Holworthy—Harold E. Porter 

Hallard, Alys—Alice Hall Ward 

Hamilton, Pamela—Erica Oxenham 

Handasyde—Emily H. Buchanan 

Harden, Maxmilian—Isidor Witkowski 

Hard Pan—Geraldine Bonner 





Harland, Marion—Mrs. Mary Virginia 
(Hawes) Terhwne 

Harry, Miriam—Mme. Perrault 

Hay, Elizah—Mrs. Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

Hay, Ian—John Hay Beith (See also Jun- 
tor sub) 

Heller, Frank—Gunnar Serner 

Henry, O.—William Sydney Porter 

Herbst, Josephine—Mrs. John Herrmann 

Hext, Harrington—Eden Phillpotts 

Hill, Murray—Robert Cortes Holliday 

Holmes, Gordon—Louis Tracy 

Hope, Anthony—Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 

Hope, Ascott R—Ascott Robert Hope Mon- 
crieff 

Hope, Edward—Edward Hope Coffey 

Horn, Alfred Aloysius—Alfred Aloysius 
Smith 

House on Charles Street—Mrs. Anna Robe- 
son (Brown) Burr 

Hovey, Paul—Priscilla Hovey 

Howard, Keble—John Keble Bell 

Hubbard, Kin—Frank McKinney Hubbard 
(See also Abe Martin) 


I. S—Isidor Schneider 

Iconoclast—Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton 

Ingoldsby, Thomas—Rev. R. H. Barham 

Ireland, Baron—Nate Salsbury 

Irons, Ralph—Olive Schreiner (Mrs. S. C. 
Cronwright-Schreiner) 


J. S. of Dale—Frederic Jesup Stimson 

Jay, Jamus—James Joseph Oppenheim 
Jeffery, Jeffery E—Jeffery Eardley Marston 
Jerome, Owen Fox—Oscar Jerome Friend 
Jorrocks, John—Robert Smith Surtees 
Junior Sub—John Hay Beith (See also Hay) 


Kay, Barbara—Ethel May Kelley 

Keal, Setis—Ezra Clarke Stiles 

King, Basil—Wm. Basil King 

Kingsley, Charlotte May—Thos. W. Hanshew 

Knickerbocker, Diedrich—Washington Irving 
(See also Agapida, Crayon) 

Knish, Anne—Arthur Davison Ficke 

Knox, Cleone—Magdalen King-Hall 


Learsi, Rufus—Israel Goldberg 

Le Corbusien—Chas. Edouard Jeanneret 

Lee, Vernon—Violet Paget 

Lenin, Nikolai—Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov 

Lennard, Walter—Wm. Leonard Courtney 

Lessing, Bruno—Rudolph Block é 

Lombardi, Cynthia—Mrs. Georgina M. 
(Richmond) Lombardi 

Longway, Hugo A.—Andrew Lang 

Loris—Hugo von Hofmannsthal 

Loti, Pierre—Louis Marie Julien Viaud 

Lys, Christian—Percy James Brebner 


Maartens, Maarten—Joost Marius Willem 
van der Poorten Schwartz 
McCall, Sidney—Mrs. Mary McNeill Fenol- 


losa 
Maclagan, Bridget—Mary Borden (Mrs. M. 
E. L. Spears) 


Maclaren, Ian—Dr. John Watson 
Macleod, Fiona—William Sharp 
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Main, John—Mrs. Elsie Worthington (Clews) 
Parsons 
Malet, Lucas—Mrs. Harry St. Leger Har- 


rison 

Mansfield, Katherine—Kathleen (Beauchamp) 
Murry (Mrs. John Middleton Murry) 

Martin, Abe—Frank McKinney Hubbard 
(See also Kin Hubbard) 

Martin, John—Morgan Shepard 

Mathison, Edith Wynne—Mrs. Charles Rann 
Kennedy 

Maurice, Michael—Conrad Skinner 

Maurois, André—Emile Herzoy 

Medill, Robert—Robert Medill McBride 

Melville, Lewis—Lewis S. Benjamin 

Meredith, Owen—E. R. Bulwer-Lytton, 1st 
baron of Lytion 

Merriman, Henry Seton—Hugh Stowell Scott 

Metlake, George—John Joseph Laux 

Middleton, Arthur—Edw. Jos. Harrington 
O’Brien 

Miles—Osbert Sitwell ’ 

Miller, Alice (Duer)—Mrs. Henry Wise Muil- 
ler 

Miller, Joaquin—Cincinnatus Heine Miller 

Mistral, Gabriela—Lucila Alcayaga Godoy 


Mitchell, Frances Marian—Frances Marian 
Jackson 

Mordaunt, Elinor—Evelyn M. (Clowes) 
Wiehe 


Moresby, Louis—Mrs. Lily Adams Beck (See 
also Barrington) 

Morgan, Emanuel—Witter Bynner 

Morton, Leah—Mrs. Eliz. Gertrude (Levin) 
Stern 

Muller, Mary—Lenore Elizabeth Mulets 

Murdach, Myles—Frances Clement Kelley 

Myles, Catherine—Martha E. Byrnes 

Myron, Paul—Paul Myron Wentworth Line- 
barger 


N.N.—Elizabeth Pennell 

Nagah, Leaheim—Michael Hogan 

Nimrod—Chas. James Apperley 

North, Christopher—John Wilson 

Norton, Sybil—Helen Sybil Norton (Kest- 
ner) Cournos 

Nye, Bill—Edgar Wilson Nye 


O’Donald, Donald—S. Bert Cooksley (See 
also Gray, Tancred) 

O’London, John—Wilfred Whitten 

Onians, Oliver—George Oliver 

Opdyke, Oliver—John Baker Opdyke 

Orczy, Baroness—Mrs. Montague Barstow 

Otis, James—James Otis Kaler 

Ouida—Louise de La Ramee 

Owen, Caroline Dale—Mrs. 
(Parke) Snedeker 

Oxenham, John—William Arthur Dunkerley 

Oyved, Moyshth—Edward Good 


Caroline Dale 


Parsons, Hubert—Sir Gerald du Maurier & 
Violet Tree 

Partridge, Anthony—E. Phillips Oppenheim 

Paston, George—Emily Morse Symonds 

Patrick, Diana—Desenea (Newman) Wilson 
(Mrs. Harry J. Wilson) 


Peck, Fanny Morton—Cornelia Craigie 

Peggy Ann—George Amos Miller 

Pendragon, Arthur—Arthur Goadby 

Penn, Arthur—J. Brander Matthews | 

Percy, Edward—Edward Percy Smith 

Le Petite homme rouge—Ernest Alfred Vize- 
telly 

Pine, M. S.—Sister Mary Pauline Finn 

Powell, Richard Stillman—Ralph Henry 
Barbour 7 

Presland, John—Gladys Skelton 

Priddy, Al—Frederic Kenyon Brown 

Pryde, Anthony—Agnes Russell Weekes 

Pure, Simon—Frank Arthur Swinnerton 


Q—Sir Arthur Thos. Quiller-Couch 


Raimond, C. E—Eliz. 
Richmond Parkes) 

Raimund, Golo—Mrs. Bertha (Heyn) Fred- 
erich (See also Georg Dannenberg) 

Random, Roderick—Montgomery Belgion 

Rath, E. J.—J. Chauncey Corey Brainerd & 
Mrs. Edith Rathbone (Jacobs) Brainerd 

Raymond, Edward Thompson—Edward Ray- 
mond Thompson 

Redfield, Martin—Alice Brown 

Reynold, Liggett—Robert Alfred Simon 

Riddell, John—Corey Ford 

Ripley, Ozark—John Baptiste de 
Thompson 

Rives, Amelie—Princess Troubetsky 

Roberts, James—Robert James Shores 

Rohmer, Sax—Arthur Sarsfield Ward 

Romains, Jules—Lowis Farigoule 

Rosney, J. H—J. H. H. Boex 

Ross, Martin—Violet Florence Martin 

Rostrevor, George—George Rostrevor Ham- 
ilton 

Rousseau, Victor—Victor Rousseau Emanuel 

Rowley, Thomas—Thomas Chatterton 

Ruck, Bertha—Mrs. Oliver Onions 

Rutledge, Marice—Mrs. Marice 
Hale 


(Mrs. Geo. 


Robins 


Macklot 


Rutledge 


Sage, Joan—Doris Packard Caldwell 

St. Clement—Arthur Clermont Peck 
Saki—Hector Hugh Munro 

Sand, George—Mme. A. L. A. Dudevant 
Sapper—Herman Cyril McNeile 

Sarasin, J. G—Geraldine Gordon Salmon 
Sashun, Sigma—Sitegfried Loraine Sassoon 
Search-light—Waldo David Frank 
Second, Henry—Henry Sydnor Harrison 


Sedgwick, Annie Douglass—Mrs. Basil de 
Selincourt 

Serenus, Dr.—Wilhelm Stekel (See also Bo- 
jan 


Seymour, Allen—S. Fowler Wright 
Shaftesbury, Edmund—Webster Edgerly 
Silurist, The—Henry Vaughan 

Sinclair, Murray—Alan Sullivan 

Slick, Sam—Thomas Chandler Haliburton 
Smith, Gipsy—Rodney Smith 

Sommerville, Frankfort—Sommerville Story 
Southcote, George—Sir George Aston 
Spiers, A. M.—Augustus Mansfield Spies 
Stait, Virginia—Winifred Russell 
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Stalin, Ivan V.—Jos. Vissarionovitch Dju- 
gashvili 


Standish, Burt L—Wm. Gilbert Patten 

Stendhal, De—Marie Henri Beyle 

Sterling, Arthur—Upion Beall Sinclair 

Stern, Gladys B.—Mrs. G. L. Holdworth 

Stewart, Eleanor—Eleanor H. Porter |. 

Stockbridge, W. B.—Wéinifred Stockbridge 
Bartlett Shaw 


Stockley, Cynthia—Mrs. H. E. Pelham 
rowne - ; ‘ 
Strange, Michael—Blanche Marie Louise 


Oelrichs Barrymore (Mrs. John Barry- 
more) 

Sudbury, Richard—Chas. Hammond Gibson 

Sylva, Carmen—Eliz. (Pauline Ottilie Luise) 
(Queen of Rumania) 

Sylvester, Arthur—Arthur Lewis Tubbs 


Tabor, Becky—Mrs. Emily Saeger 

Tallentyre, S. G—Evelyn Beatrice Hall 

Tancred—S. Bert Cooksley (See also Gray, 
O’Donald) 

Thevenin, Denis—Georges Duhamel 

Thorne, Guy—Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger 
Gull 

Thornborough, Laura—Laura Thornburg 

Tietjens, Eunice Strong Hammond—Mrs. 
Cloyd Head 

Titmarsh, M. A—Wm. Makepeace Thackeray 

— Walter E—George Shepard Chap- 
pell 

Trotsky, Leon—Lev Davidovich Bronshtein 

Twain, Mark—Samuel Langhorne Clemens 

Tynan, Katharine—Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson 


Valentine, Douglas—Valentine Williams (See 
also Vedette) 
Dyne, S. S—Willard Huntington 

Wright 

Vassili, Count Paul—Catherine (Rzewuska) 
princess Radziwill (Mrs. C. M. Grand) 

Vedette—Valentine Williams (See also Val- 
entine ) 

Voltaire—Francots Marie Arouet 


Walker, Joseph—Jos. Walker McSpadden 
Ward, Artemus—Chas. F. Browne 
Warde, Margaret—Edith Kellogg Dunton 
Warwick, George—Warwick Deeping 
Wast, Hugo—Gustavo A. Martinez Zuviria 
Weale, Putnam—Bertram Lenox Simpson 
Wells, Winifred—Mrs. Thomas Burke 
West, Rebecca—Cecily Fairfield 
Wharton, Anthony—Alister McAllister (See 
also Lynn) 
Whipple, Joshuway—Philip Samuel Easley 
Wica, L.—Walliam Prince of Sweden 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas—Mrs. J. C. Rigg 
Williams, Hawley—William Heyliger 


Van 


Wilson, Charlott—Mrs. Karle (Wilson) 
Baker 

Wilson, Romer—Mrs. Edw. Jos. Harrington 
O’Brien 

Winfield, Arthur M.—Edward Stratemeyer 


(See also Bonehill) 
Wycliffe, John—Henry Bedford-Jones 
Wynne, Pamela—Winifred Mary Scott 


Y. Y.—Robert Lynd 
Young, E. H.—Mrs. E. H. Daniell 


Zaturenska, Maria—Mrs. Horace Gregory 





SHALL OR WILL 


When we were small and going to school 
we used to be told that Hannibal had said on 
a famous occasion, “I will cross the Alps and 
I shall cross the Alps.” We were deeply im- 
pressed, not so much by the fact that Han- 
nibal spoke English, as by his perfect mas- 
tery of its forms. Later, we heard the 
equally famous story of the gentleman who 
sank near shore shouting, “I will be drowned 
and no one shall save me.” In this instance, 
of course, we admired the perfect gram- 
matical savoir faire of the bystanders who 
took him at his word and let him drown. 
Again, after growing up we learned that the 
only people believed actually to have com- 
plete natural control over the future tense 
are those born in England. And that even 
the Scotch who edit most of the London 
periodicals are obliged to keep English sec- 
retaries to edit their shalls and wills. 

After this brief discussion of a single dif- 
ficulty, we come to the fact that it is far 
from being the only one. Do we say “Those 
sort of people, or That sort of people, Do 
like I do, or Do as I do?” Are we sure 
of the difference between enormity and enor- 


mousness, notorious and noted? Would 
Noah Webster or Hannibal himself really 
approve of our phrasing and pronunciation? 

It is a satisfaction to find that we are not 
the only anxious inquirers and that all over 
the country ‘uestions are being mailed to 
query columns, disputes are being waged, and 
dictionaries consulted. We wonder if this 
is due partly to the fact that this country 
is now what a recent English essayist calls 
“the scene of the severest ordeals, the vivid- 
est excitement of our language.” Certainly 
our speech seems to be in a state of vigor- 
ous, healthy growth. And the language ex- 
perts, taking stock of this, have given us in 
recent years an unusual number of clear and 
readable books. A few of the outstanding 
ones we name here. Fowler, A Dictionary of 
‘Modern English Usage; Krapp, A Compre- 
hensive Guide to Good English; Eichler, 
Well-bred English; Weekley, Words Ancient 
and Modern; Smith, Words and Idioms. 
Green and Jones, Century Handbook of 
Writing; McCracken, Manual of Good Eng- 
lish—Minneapolis Public Library. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


NE of our readers, exercising a most 

touching confidence in our judg- 
ment, inquires which contemporary 
writers in English will prove to be im- 
mortal. We warn you at the start that 
we are a notoriously bad guesser, hav- 
ing, e.g. bet on Dempsey to K.O. Mr. 
Gene (Troilus) Tunney, the Cardinals 
to defeat the Yankees in the last World 
Series, and Al Smith to win the Presi- 
dential election. 


We believe, with all our heart and all 
our soul, that the one writer in English 
today with the light of immortality al- 
ready on him is James Joyce. Even his 
gibbering is beautiful. For this man has 
genius—genius more terrible than any 
that has written itself down for men to 
read since the bitter, unforgiving eyes 
of Swift closed on the world. If you 
don’t believe us, read Ulysses. But of 
course that’s asking the impossible, since 
Ulysses is an “obscene” book (also 
“lewd and lascivious”) barred from 
these moral States. And even if it were 
accessible, you would probably agree 
with all those nice, horrified critics who 
consider it not only unintelligible but 
also, at the same time, (mirabile dictu !) 
unspeakably vile because of what it so 
openly reveals. Mr. Joyce, so we are 
told, has a “cloacal obsession.”” We 
think it bad manners to accusé people 
of having obsessions. There are other 
things besides primroses, full moons, 
Harold Bell Wright, peace pacts, pea- 
nuts, football games, Babe Ruth, and 
shy maidenly love, in this farraginous 
world. Gorki has written somewhere 
that ‘the human imagination can conceive 
of nothing more terrible than life itself.’ 


Three writers have treated the artist 
sensitively and understandingly in fic- 
tion. These are Joyce in his Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man (which 
is almost as high a bid for immortality 
as Ulysses, and, incidentally, quite 
“pure”), Thomas Mann in Tonio Krog- 
er (the last story in Death in Venice), 


and Andre Gide in The Counterfeiters 
(probably the most itelligent novel 
ever written). 


3ut we were talking about the chances 
of immortality among contemporary 
writers in English when the genius of 
Joyce, which is our particular Head of 
King Charles, interrupted us. Yeats, 
we think, will take a place high among 
the minor poets. T. S. Eliot will be our 
only critical legacy, but never a major 
influence. Posterity cannot help being 
friendly with W. H. Hudson. Of Amer- 
ican poets, E. E. Cummings and Robin- 
son Jeffers have the best chances for sur- 
vival. Kipling and the early Wells will 
be read, mainly by schoolboys. Hardy 
will soon begin to date—in fact, the 
process has already begun—but the 
schools will perpetuate him, as they have 
perpetuated George Eliot. Conrad will 
never be so grand again as in the years 
immediately following his death, but 
even when his forms begin to creak, his 
plots to reveal their essential melodrama, 
and his narrative method to appear 
wasteful and opaque, there will be 
some to treasure the tremendous cad- 
ence, the tropic and marine colors, of 
his prose. Outside the realm of pure 
literature, Frazer will survive for his 
Golden Bough, and Havelock Ellis will 
continue to be approved by a civilized 
audience. Of all our scientists of let- 
ters, the physicist Alfred North White- 
head and, less probably, the humanist 
Bertrand Russell are likely to be read. 
The writings of none of our philosophers 
(not even Santayana’s curious, ornate, 
and much-admired lucubrations) seem 
worthy of preservation. 


No doubt we have ignored ever so 
many worthies. And equally no doubt, 
we are all wrong about most of those 
we have included. Well, whom do you 
choose for immortality? We should be 
glad to hear from any of our readers 
(friends or enemies) in care of the Wil- 
son Bulletin, on this or any other topic. 
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HOW TO READ 


OME people never learn how to 

read, no matter how many books 
they sit thru. Words printed on the 
page are obstructions to them, objects 
that must be cracked like nuts in order 
to get at the confined kernel. The ex- 
pert reader, on the other hand, never 
regards words as things. Instead he 
sees groups of words, in themselves 
formless and insubstantial, but whose 
nature is am entity of thought immedi- 
ately assimilable thru the eyes into the 
brain. The good reader has the gift of 
concentration and the capacity for il- 
lusion. 

Here are seven sensible rules for the 
“pre-collegiate reader” from the Bulle- 
tin of Scripps College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. (We are inclined, however, to 
disagree with Rule 5. A book, it seems 
to us, is an organic unity which suffers 
from the type of forced interruption 
that is recommended.) 


1. Never spend much time on what is too 
easy. In reading, as in work and play, only 
where there is effort is there profit. 

2. Read only where attention turns the 
pages. Words are meant to convey meaning. 
A sound nap is worth more than book-dozing. 

3. Do not forget the English dictionary. 
There are as many English words which 
you do not understand as exist in the foreign 
tongue you are studying. 

4. Thoughtful pauses are the excellencies 
of gcod reading. You use books in order 
that they may help your thinking. When the 
book brings you an inviting idea, encourage it 
to stay. 

5. Expression is the other side of impres- 
sion. After each completed section or chap- 
ter of an important book, make some sort 
of note, summarizing its content or carrying 
out its suggestion. This will teach you to 
write. Or, if you like, make an illustration 
or a chart of the images it brings. 

6. Reading solicits judgment. A page of 
one book is worth a chapter of another, in 
time and thought. Some books are meant 
to be scanned, others to be studied. You 
yourself must become judge and critic. 

7. Reading is not to be abused. It is 
only one of the profitable ways of living, and 
it cannot absolve us from other duties. Nev- 
ertheless, it is thru books alone that we may 
enter into many of the riches of life, and 
truly profitable reading will always create its 
own hours. 


Do you read fast enough? 


Of course the real question is, not 
how to read, but what to read. Never- 
theless, it is true that a good many 
people do not read good books merely 
because they have never learned the 
proper mechanics of reading. Since 
time is an important factor, even the 
question of speed in reading deserves 
some consideration. “Most of us,” ob- 
serves Robert S. Lynd in an interesting 
article in Publishers’ Weekly, “are 
spendthrift readers.” In short, we read 
too slowly. “A study of a random 
group of twenty adults, when reading 
silently to themselves at their ordinary 
rates, showed that their reading speeds 
varied all the way from 2.5 to 9.8 words 
per second. . . A slow reader can teach 
himself to read more rapidly without loss 
of effectiveness in understanding of the 
content read or in the flavor of the au- 
thor’s style. Experimental evidence 
does not bear out the traditional belief 
under which most of us were brought 
up that slow readers make up for their 
slowness by more thoro comprehension.” 

Mr. Lynd appends some simple rules 
which are recommended by educators to 
busy people in order to increase their 
speed of reading. Before quoting them, 
let us remind you, as a bit of caution, 
of the American who boasted that he 
had “done” the Louvre in twelve min- 
utes. “Without spiked shoes,” he added. 


1. Force yourself to read more rapidly 
than feels comfortable. This is the most 
important rule of all. You will be bothered 
at first by not grasping the matter you are 
reading as well as is your wont. Disregard 
this and it will right itself with practice. An 
educator who has devoted considerable time 
to research into the problem of effective 
reading says, “I have considerably increased 
my own speed in reading by waking up to 
the fact that my rate was unnecessarily slow 
and then persistently reading as fast as pos- 
sible with well-concentrated attention, taking 
care to stop short of fatigue until the new 
pace was somewhat established.” 

2. Make as few stops or eye “fixations” 
in each line as possible. In reading, the eye 
moves not continuously but by jerks and 
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pauses. The eyes take rapid glimpses or 
snapshots of successive portions of a line of 
print and then piece them together in obtain- 
ing the meaning. You do not read while 
your eyes moves but when it stops. Do not 
read by syllables or even by words, but by 
groups of words, phrases and sentences. Thus 
a poor reader who averaged 15.5 eye-pauses 
or “fixations” per line of a given length de- 
creased the number to 6.1 by a twenty-minute 
practice period each day for twenty days. Can 
you read a newspaper line with only three 
fixations? Do not fixate on the first word in 
a line but somewhere inside the beginning 
of the line; likewise make your last eye-pause 
in the line somewhere short of the end of 
the last word. Experiment with the most 
effective way to “hit” the lines of each type 
of subject matter you read. 

3. Do not allow the eye to break its for- 
ward sweep by wandering back in regressive 
movements to pick up something you have 
missed. You will have to guard especially 
against this at the outset when you are forc- 
ing yourself to read more rapidly. The most 
common cause of regression is a faulty hit- 
ting of the line when the eye sweeps back 
from the end of the preceding line. 

4. Establish a regular rhythm of eye move- 
ments adapted to the length of line and sub- 
ject matter of each book you read. Feel 
yourself swing into each line with this 
rhythm. As Professor Buswell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has pointed out, “In the 
eye-movement record of a mature reader it 
will be seen that the eye progresses across 
the lines with a rhythmic swing, making ap- 
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proximately the same number of fixations per 
line, with few or no backward movements. 
In contrast with this, the immature reader 
moves forward a few fixations, then back- 
ward to refixate upon some word which was 
not clearly recognized, then forward, and 
soon back again in the reverse direction. 

5. Do not pronounce the words as you 
read or even allow your lips to move si- 
lently, as this slows up reading. 

6. Test yourself by reading for fifteen 
minutes in some standard book like Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, and then count the 
number of lines read. Repeat this test once 
a fortnight for two months and note your 
substantial progress. 

7. Discriminate among types of reading. 
Cultivate the knack of shifting gears accord- 
ing to the grade of the reading in your hand 
at the moment. Unless you are an unusual 
person you can afford to speed up your read- 
ing of all types of subject matter. But learn 
to read your newspaper or a popular maga- 
zine or a detective novel more rapidly than 
you are able to read a history or a volume 
of scientific subject. In reading solid non- 
fiction it is usually worthwhile to skim the 
book quickly first to get the general drift 
of its content, and then go back and read it 
somewhat carefully. 

8. And, finally, have some flexibility and 
sense of humor about all this business. Don’t 
go dancing off with the idea that nothing is 
worth rolling under one’s literary tongue, or 
that we counsel dashing through the “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.” 





THE FUTURE OF 


MERICAN magazines of the future will 

fall into three classes: trade papers, news 
weeklies and scholarly literary journals sup- 
ported by universities, according to Miss 
Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief of the periodicals 
division of the New York Public Library, 
in a recent interview. Miss Ulrich bases her 
judgment on the demands made by metropoli- 
tan readers, whose number in 1928 exceeded 
by 35,000 that of the 450,000 who used the 
periodicals room in the previous year. 

Of the 6000 magazines, including weeklies, 
monthlies, bimonthlies, and quarterlies, which 
are in constant circulation among the 2200 
readers each day in this room, more than 
half are trade papers. 

“In these days of rapid change,” explains 
Miss Ulrich, “when methods new today are 
discarded tomorrow, the seeker for infor- 
mation usually wants it to be the latest spe- 
cific information on his particular subject. 
It must be hot from the press in order that 
action taken may be fair, safe and depend- 
able. The influence of the periodical on the 
reading millions of the country becomes at 
once apparent, for periodicals together with 
the newspapers are a vital force in educat- 


THE MAGAZINE 


ing the people. The newspapers announce 
an event, record it in interesting outline and 
build up intensity of interest. Periodicals, 
coming less frequently, give authentic well- 
rounded articles, based on substantial facts 
and generally written by competent hands, 
which develop the already created interest.” 

The demand for trade papers is very high, 
especially among the many business repre- 
sentatives who must keep in touch with the 
important movements in the business world 
and in their particular field. Miss Ulrich calls 
attention to the fact that trade papers are 
consistently raising their standards of edi- 
torial content, with splendid articles on spe- 
cialized subjects which are invaluable to in- 
vestigators. 

“Indeed, the subject matter of trade papers 
is swinging so high in calibre and in art work 
that I predict that they will replace the ‘class 
magazines.’ ” 

Among the most popular magazines con- 
sulted in this division are Harper’s, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Literary Digest, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Century, Yale Review, 
Forum, American Mercury, the Nation, New 
Republic, Golden Book, and the New Yorker. 
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THE BOOKMOBILE SETS OUT 














BoOKMOBILE AT THE Door OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


N the third day of January the 

long deep-blue automobile pictured 
above detached itself from a cluster of 
spectators in front of The H. W. Wilson 
Company building on University Ave- 
nue, New York, and to the accompani- 
ment of handwavings and farewell 
blessings gently rolled away. It was the 
beginning of the nation-wide tour of the 
BooKMOBILE, one of the most notable 
of cooperative ventures in the publish- 
ing and library field. 

Mr. Wilson, who conceived the idea, 
and who found in Mr. Charles R. 
Brockmann the ideal person to carry it 
out, says Publishers’ Weekly, has had 


in mind “bringing to the country as a 
whole the same kind of exhibits and 
fresh information as are available at the 
booths of the national library conven- 
tions, giving all a chance to see and 
study near at hand the reference books, 
periodicals, equipment and binding meth- 
ods such as are making for progress in 
the bookstores and libraries of the larger 
centers. To make such an enterprise 
worth while, it was important to bring 
into cooperation a selected group of pro- 
ducers of similar material and to pro- 
vide a car large enough so that a thor- 
oly representative exhibit would be on 
the road, and a car so well built that 
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it would be a delight to inspect as well 
as a convenience to enter and where ex- 
pert guidance could be had in selecting 
what is needed for each bookshop or 
library.” 

A great deal of care was lavished on 
the construction of the BOooKMOBILE, 
which turned out beautifully, and it is 
hoped that it will serve as a model book- 
truck for libraries en route that contem- 
plate instituting a rolling service. Plans 
and specifications will be cheerfully pro- 
vided by Mr. Brockmann to all libra- 
rians and trustees interested. The firms 
and institutions exhibiting in the Boox- 
MOBILE, which will visit practically 
every library and bookstore in the coun- 
try in the course of its long journey, are 
the R. R. Bowker Company, H. R. Hunt- 
ting Company, Gaylord Brothers, F. W. 
Faxon, the National Association of Book 
Publishers, the American Booksellers’ 
Association, and The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The picture of the BooKMoBILE in 
this number of the Bulletin was taken 
in front of the Library of Columbia 
University. A visit was paid to the Uni- 
versity on December 20 to allow the stu- 
dents and faculty of the School of Li- 
brary Service an opportunity to inspect 
the BooKMosILE before it started on its 
journey. Full advantage was taken of 
this opportunity, and most of the after- 
noon there was a steady stream of visi- 
tors crowding into the office-like inter- 
ior, examining the displays. Admiration 
was audible, and many a student hailing 
from points distantly south or west hope- 





Itinerary for January 


Heading southward from New York be- 
tween January 3 and 10, the BOOKMOBILE 


Trenton, ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Washington, D.C. 


Starting thru Virginia about January 10, 
it takes a route somewhat as follows till 
the end of the month, stopping at points 
between and in the vicinity: 

Winchester 
Staunton 
Charlottesville 
Culpepper 
Richmond 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Halifax 
Danville 
Lynchburg 
Lexington 
Roanoke 
3ristol 











fully inquired when the BooKMOBILE 
would reach her native town. 


The illustration on page 390 of the 
Bulletin last month was an adaptation of 
the Monroe County Traveling Library, 
Rochester, N.Y., which provided several 
appreciated ideas in the design of the 
BookmosiLeE. For the many courtesies 
so willingly extended by librarians, all 
those concerned with the design and 
management of the BooKMoBILE wish to 
express their gratitude. 

The Wilson Bulletin hopes to print 
from month to month the itinerary and 
travelog of the BooKMoBILE. 





LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


(Continued from p. 435) 

Many who are now using this form 
feel it is particularly adaptable in the 
large school where it is a problem to 
meet all the pupils for instruction and 
yet not neglect the necessary library de- 
mands. The same is true in the very 
small library where one person must do 
everything. The revised edition of the 
little pamphlets prepared by the Misses 
Scripture and Greer called Find It Your- 
self (H.W. Wilson) contains an explan- 
ation and examples of the Contract 
method worked out from a librarian’s 


point of view. 

Yet with any of these types of instruc- 
tion mentioned, none will be effective un- 
less the personality of the librarian is 
a part of it. She must modify, alter, or 
expand the ideas until they fit the spe- 
cific needs of her own group. It is her 
guidance which will be most felt in the 
actual instruction. Her high ideals for 
training the public to be more intelli- 
gent library patrons will succeed only 
as far as she is able to help her students 
develop a similar appreciation for the 
value of library tools. 
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NOT TO BE CIRCULATED 


A list, prepared by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, of books in series not circulated 
by standardized libraries 


Alger, Horatio: 121 titles in print 
Appleton, Victor: Moving picture, 
picture, and Tom Swift. series 
Bonehill, Ralph, pseud. of Edward Strate- 
meyer 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks: Hadley Hall 
series 

Brooks, Amy: Dorothy Dainty and Khaki 
girls series 

Burley: Uncle Sam’s army boys series 

Burnham, Margaret: Girl aviators’ series 

Carson, James: Saddle boy series 

Carter, Herbert: Boy scout series 

Castlemon, Harry: Frank series and others, 
126 titles 

Chadwick, Lester: Baseball Joe, Quarterback 
and other series 

Channon, Frank Ernest: Henley school boy 
and other series 

Chapman, Allen: Darewell, Railroad, Radio 
boys, Tom Fairfield and other series 

Cody, Hiram Alfred: Rod of the lone patrol 
and others 

Crane, Laura Dent: Automobile girls series 

Crockett, Sherman: Great war series 

Deering; Fremont B.: Border boys series 

Drake, Robert C.: Boy allies series 

Duffield, J. W.: Bert Wilson series 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester: Launch boys and 
other series 

Emerson, Alice B.: Ruth Fielding series 

Finlay, Roger Thompson: Wonder island 
boys series 

Finley, Martha: Elsie series 

Fitzhugh, Percy Keese: Tom Slade series 

Forbes, Graham B.: Boys of Columbia High 
series 

Forrester, Dexter J.: Bungalow boys series 

Garis, Howard Roger: Uncle Wiggily series 

Grayson, Donald: Bob Steele series 

Hancock, Harrie Irving: Motor boat club, 
Grammar school series 

Hayes, Clair Wallace: Boy allies series 

Hemyng, Bracebridge: Jack Harkaway series 

Henderley, Brooks: Y.M.C.A. boys series 

Holmes, Mary Jane: 50 titles of fiction 

Hope, Laura Lee: Bobbsey twins, Moving 
picture girls, Outdoor girls series 

Kay, Ross: Go ahead boys, Big war series 


Motion 


Lawton, Wilbur: Boy aviators, Dreadnought 


boys, Ocean wireless series 
Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas: 104 titles for 
girls 
Morrison, Gertrude W.: Girls of Central 
High series ; 
Optic, Oliver, pseud. of William Taylor 


Adams: 140 titles 

Patchin, Frank Glines: Battleship boys and 
Pony riders series 

Patten, Gilbert, pseud. of Burt L. Standish: 
68 titles, Lefty series 

Payson, Howard: Boy scouts series 

Porter, Horace: Our young aeroplane scouts 

Ralphson, George Harvey: Boy scouts series 

Rockwood, Roy: Dave Dashaway and Speed- 
well series 

Scott, Florence E.: Paul and Peggy, Morgan 
Oakdale series 

Sheppard, William Henry Crispin: Rambler 
Club series 

Speed, Nell: Tucker twins, 
Molly Brown series 

Standish, Burt L.: Frank Merriwell 
Dick Merriwell series 

Standish, Winn, pseud. of Walter Leon Saw- 
yer: Jack Lorimer series 

Stratemeyer, Edward: Dave Porter, 
boys series, 112 titles 

Stuart, Gordon, pseud. of G. N. Madison: 
Boy scout series 

Tomlinson, Paul Green: Flag and country 
series 

Trent, Martha: Somewhere series 

Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon: 
girls series 

Victor, Ralph: Boy Scouts, Comrades series 

Walton, Frank: Flving machine boys series 

Winfield, Arthur M., pseud. of E. Strate- 
meyer: Putnam Hall series 

Young, Clarence: Motor boys series 


Carter girls, 


and 


Rover 


Campfire 


Banned by some librarians, but not by all 


Alden, Mrs. Isabella, pseud. Pansy: 100 titles 
of fiction and girls’ books 

Blanchard, Amy: 70 titles, girls’ books 

Johnston, A. F.: Little Colonel series 

Wells, Carolyn: Patty series 





Questions for Applicants 


After years of watching the applicants 
come and go, we are moved to note down 
this list of questions which we would ask 
them: 

When your nose shines do you powder it? 

Do you believe everything that people tell 
you? 

If you find that this library does some- 
thing that you were taught in library school 
not to do, will the discovery break your 
heart? 

Do you intend ever letting your hair grow? 


If so will you take a leave of absence while 
it grows? 

Which syllable of address do you accent? 
Of museum? Of research? Of adult? Of 
detail? 

Do you hum, sing or whistle while you 
work? 

If you find that this library does prac- 
tically nothing as well as the one from which 
you have come, will you be willing to return 
to that library?—Library Lions (New York 
Public Library). 
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A CRITIC’S RULES 


For Disposing of Children’s Books 


A NNE CARROLL MOORE gave the 

following rules for selling children’s 
books, on her Three Owls page in Books. 
Illinois Libraries suggests that substitut- 
ing the word librarian for bookseller will 
make the rules equally good for the li- 
brarians of public libraries. 


1. Don’t wait for Children’s Book 
Week to set your shop in order. Try 
selecting your children’s books first for 
a change—before you become tired of 
books in general. Children’s books are 
worth thinking about. Beware of the 
line of least resistance in ordering. That 
way lies boredom for yourself and the 
public and hard luck for deserving books. 


2. Treat your book stock as a true 
gardener treats his garden. Plant hardy 
annuals, perennials and self sowers in 
familiar association with new varieties. 
Refertilize, irrigate, pull out the chick- 
weed and make occasional bonfires of 
dead wood for the good of the rose 
bushes. 


3. Know your community, even if you 
have to close your shop one day a week 
to do it. It is as necessary for a success- 
ful bookseller to get outside his shop as 
to get inside his stock. 


4. Court criticism and suggestion from 
a public which may be far more interest- 
ed in children’s books and reading than 
you imagine, from an inside standpoint. 


5. Stock for individuals with different 
tastes, not merely for mass buying at 
holiday time. Keep a pad on which to 
list all requests you are unable to fill 
each day. Appraise these requests at 
least once a week. 


6. Single copies of books you want 
to sell should be watched carefully and 


reordered at once. A book out of sight 
is too often out of mind. 


7. Do not be afraid of stocking poetry 
or any good thing for children, but 
choose editions with care. 


8. The bookseller who reads children’s 
books comparatively, continuously and 
intelligently, is mot lost. An associative 
memory backed by a discriminating 
knowledge of books in general is worth 
tons of selling points for any real book. 


9. An original book usually calls for 
special technique in selling. Never for- 
get that 1500 copies of Alice in Won- 
derland once lay in an American stock- 
room for months for lack of it. 


10. Be ready for birthdays, anniversa- 
ries, special holidays, a little in advance 
of your public, but don’t celebrate any 
day too obviously. The public has imag- 
ination, too. 


11. Make your shop look ship-shape 
and up-to-date every day for the boys 
and girls. No public is more critical of 
environment. Let children or grown-ups 
browse unmolested. Grind :no axes here. 
Don’t be “earnest” or condescending. 


12. Lists and catalogs are indispens- 
able aids, but not ends to bookselling. 
He who buys or sells from lists misses 
most of the fun in children’s books. Age 
tags are an abomination and an affront to 
youthful intelligence. Substitute child- 
ren and boys and girls for juvenile and 
watch the effect on shop, community and 
yourself over a period of years. 


Take off torn and soiled jackets from 
bargain books and make them look like 
real bargains. 
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WRITER in the English Quarterly Re- 

view for October, inveighing against the 
American “cultus of mass-production in mer- 
chandise and men,” quotes the following sar- 
donic verses: 


“See the forest on those hills 

Destined for the paper-mills! 

Pause amid those woodland scenes, 

Here are future magazines! 

See that pine against the sky? / 
That is Harper's for July! 

See that hemlock in the canyon? 
That’s the Woman’s Home Companion.” 


To which we might add, as indeed we shall: 


Monday: woods from coast to coast; 
Saturday: the Evenine Post. 


Noble firs, your mighty quorum 
Died to meet in next month’s Forum. 
Oak tree in the acorn’s kernel, 
Ladies wait for their Home Journal. 


Spruces, larches, sooner, later, 
You'll be called Delineator. 


Woodman, woodman, spare that tree, 
But not the American Mercury! 


Perorating against a bill to establish a pub- 
lic library, a member of the legislature of 
the State of Georgia recently delivered him- 
self of these noble sentiments: 

“There are only three books in the world 
worth reading, the Bible, the hymn-book and 
the almanac. These three books are enough 
for anyone. Read the Bible—it “teaches you 
how to act. Read the hymn-book—it con- 
tains the finest poetry ever written. Read 
the almanac—it shows you how to figure out 
what the weather will be. 


“There isn’t another book that is neces- 
sary to read, and therefore I am opposed to 


all libraries.” 
So there! 


Mr. Locke of the Toronto Public Library 
will be reminded of that municipal authority 
of whom he tells—that councilman who, view- 
ing with alarm the estimates for the main- 
tenance of the community's public library, 
leaped from his legislative chair, crying pro- 
testingly, “Libraries is luxuries!” 


December 17, 1928, was the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Man’s First Flight at Kitty 
Hawk. An editorial in the Grand Rapids 
Press tells us that the Wright brothers, Or- 
ville and Wilbur, were “public school prod- 
ucts, with no particular love for classwork 
but a galloping consumption of an ambition 
to get the world into the air. They had a 
little repair shop for sewing machines and 
the like, and then a bicycle shop; but the 
non-paying part of their activity was the most 
important. It had to do with everlasting 
study of library books on gliders—those of 
Lilienthal and others—and on plane surfaces, 
resistances. and means of propulsion. The 
library taught them a few things that were 
already known, but most of all it taught them 
how much nobody knew about aircrift and 
how much they must do all by themselves. 
The world would never be able to pay the 
Dayton Public library for these lessons, even 
if it tried.” 


Program Outlines on Books and Authors, 
by John Vandervoort Sloan (Appleton, 25c), 
is a 3I-page pamphlet containing suggestions 
for twenty-nine programs on the leading Ap- 
pleton authors and their recent books, pre- 
pared for the use of literary clubs and simi- 
lar organizations. The pamphlet endeavors 
to provide, in outline, the basic material for 
papers to be read by members, together with 
a number of specific questions for general 
discussion. 


According to Dr. Bostwick’s fascinating 
report on Machinery in the Library, the St. 
Louis Public Library is planning to experi- 
ment with a recently invented device for 
charging books to borrowers, by which the 
borrower's registration number is stamped on 
the bookcard from a metal piece attached to 
his own card and bearing the number in 
raised letters. This does away with all pos- 
sibility of error due to illegible or wrong 
writing of the number. 


Mr. Belden of the Boston Public Library 
is authority for the statemen: that in the 
matter of free library facilities, Amherst, in 
proportion to population, is easily first among 
the towns in Massachusetts, or, it is believed, 
in the United States. The excellent library 
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of Amherst College is open for free use as a 
reference library to the people of the town, 
and its books may be borrowed by any person 
engaged in serious study. The library of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College is also 
entirely available for reference. “Nowhere 
else,” said Mr. Belden at the dedication of 
the Jones Library at Amherst last July, “has 
a population of 6000 the free use of books 
to such an extent. Best of all, the home cir- 
culation of the public library of over 72,000 
volumes in 1927, or over 12 books for every 


inhabitant, indicates that the people of Am- 
herst are most appreciative of their book 
privileges.” 


This morning’s mail brings us an ingen- 
ious notice that tells its own story: 
DETOUR 
To reach the House of 
DRURY (Mr. & Mrs. Francis K. W. & Jack) 
of Providence, R. I. 6 Channing Avenue and 
Brown University Library 
Take Routes Leading West to 
CHICAGO and EVANSTON 


Where service stations are to be continued 

under the auspices of the American Library 

Association Board on the Library and Adult 

Education with 

FRANK as Executive Assistant in charge of 
Adult Education, 

MARTHA as executive in charge of household 
economics, Evanston office, 

JACK as specialist in higher education with a 
branch office at Dartmouth. 

After January Ist, 1929, send communications 

on library matters to the office at 

86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 

On personal matters to the home address at 
2526 Jackson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Broadcast from Station FKWD 


There is a good deal of confusion, accord- 
ing to the Retail Bookseller, in the minds of 
Galsworthy’s readers as to just what is the 
correct order for reading the Forsyte Saga. 
The publishers have declared upon inquiry 
that the following order is correct: 

I1—Man of Property. 

2—Indian Summer of a Forsyte. 

(Contained in five tales.) 
3—In Chancery. 
4—Awakening. 
5—To Let. 
6—White Monkey. 
7—Silent Wooing. 
(Contained 
ludes. ) 
8—Silver Spoon. 

QO—Passers By. 

(Contained in Two Forsyte Inter- 
ludes.) 

10—Swan Song. 


in Two Forsyte Inter- 


A most entertaining French publication 
which we believe has no equivalent in Eng- 
land or America is a “fiction calendar.” This 
is not a record of dry historical data re- 
garding births, deaths, and marriages of vari- 
ous authors or even a commemoration of the 


date of publication of this or that famous 
classic, but an attempt to associate every day 
in the year with some particular incident in 
a work of fiction in accordance with the in- 
dications of the author. For instance in May 
we have the following characteristic entries. 
8th : Fourth meeting of André Lhery with 
the “desenchantées” (Pierre Loti’s Turkish 
novel); 16th: Jean Valjean is placed among 
the convicts at Toulon (Hugo’s Les Miser- 


ables) ; 17th: Aramis is elected Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order of the Jesuits (Dumas 
Vicomte de Bragelone) ; 22nd Birth of 


Angelique Marie (Zola’s Le Reve), etc., etc. 

A similar interesting calendar might be 
made from English novels. Taking down 
certain volumes from our shelves almost at 


random we encounter the following: On 
Sunday, June 18th “Amelia was praying for 
George, who was lying on his face, dead, 


with a bullet through his heart” (Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair); July 31st The Young Prince 
and Esmond cross swords in honor of Bea- 
trix (same, Henry Esmond); It was “on 
the last day of January that Soames married 
Annette (Galsworthy, In Chancery); at 9.30 
A. M. the Board (Aerial Board of Control) 
sitting in London was informed that the Dis- 
trict of Northern Illinois had riotously cut 
itself out of all systems (Kiplings “As Easy 
as A. B. C.” in A Diversity of Creatures) ; 
let us not neglect, on May 23rd, to celebrate 
the anniversary of the day when Fleur and 
Jon Forsyte meet and kiss for the third time 
(Galsworthy’s To Let), and let us remember, 
as indeed we shall, every October 11th that on 
this day the goose, the wild goose, burst like 


a flame over Orlando’s head (Virginia 
Woolf’s Orlando). 
At the 37th annual meeting of the Wis- 


consin Library Association in Milwaukee last 
October, it was agreed that it might be pos- 
sible to start some systematic reading with 
individuals who could not take A.L.A. read- 
ing courses and in cases where some of the 
A.L.A. reading courses books were not avail- 
able, by giving them very simple courses 
made up of four to six books that could be 
found in every small library. For example: 
It was suggested that four books, Ninety- 
three, Tale of two cities, Scaramouche, and 
Adventures of Francois, might constitute a 
course on the French Revolution, and that 
busy people might be induced to read all of 
these books if offered to them. Many ‘4 
possible similar courses were mentioned, 
cluding Modern poetry, A few leading ies. 
ican novels, A few leading English novels, 
Aviation, Radio, Electricity. The A.L.A. 
reading courses were highly praised. 


Maud Van Buren, librarian of the Owa- 
tonna (Minn.) Public Library, and Katharine 
I. Bemis are editors of a series of antholo- 
gies of famous stories by famous authors 
for special celebrations. The titles are 
Thanksgiving Day in Modern Story, Christ- 
mas in Modern Story, Christmas in Story- 
land, and Mother in Modern Story, all pub- 
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The selections are suit- 


lished by Century. 
home. 


able for the school, library, and 


The Book Window, London, has conducted 
an entertaining competition for the most 
humorous combinations of actual book titles 
and authors. These are the winning “Jux- 
tas,” as announced in the Christmas number: 

Kiss Proof. Oliver Onions. 

A Musician at Large. A. Noyes. 

Last Memoirs of a Tenderfoot. John Bun- 


yan. 

What is Love? Quarrell and Quarrell. 

Life Beyond Death. A. Hope. 

Seats of the Mighty. W. H. Patch. 

Come and Listen. Sir Arthur Yapp. 

Gone to Earth. Edward Clodd. 

Man Who Broke the Bank. F. W. Hasluck. 

Pan Pipes. Forrest Reid. 

De Profundis. H. G. Wells. 

Money for Nothing. Ernest Betts. 

How to be Happy Though Married. Sam- 
uel Smiles. 

Its Smee. Arthur Mee. 


In the same number of the Book Window 
is a Talk with A. A. Milne, in which the 
father of Christopher Robin converses 
pleasantly and wisely on the relationship be- 
tween parents and children. “Over and over 
again,” says Mr. Milne, “you hear the threat, 
‘If you do that again I'll punish you.’ It 
may be that the child avoids ‘doing it again’ 
just because he is a coward and afraid of 
the consequences. On the other hand, if he 
does it again, how can we help admiring his 
pluck, seeing how small he is and how big 
we are? Yet by all the rules the first child 
is good and the second wicked. Sometimes 
I think it is impossible for anyone with a 
sense of humor to be a good father. The 
necessary assumption of authority and wis- 
dom seems so ridiculous.” 


How many copies constitute an edition? 
The answer, says the Princeton University 
Press Almanac, “is any number from one, 
up, and the same applies to impression. In 
other words when you see that a book has 
gone thru ten editions, or has been reprinted 
fifteen times, that may mean a great big 
sale, or possibly only a moderate one. As a 
rule—a rule which is honored just as much 
in the breach as in the observance—a print- 
ing will consist of from one thousand to two 
thousand copies.” 


It ought to be a simple matter now to tell 
whether or not a book will circulate. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Haldeman-Julius, who has 
sold over 100,000,000 copies of his “little blue 
books” during the last ten years, there are 
three subjects of universal interest: 

1. Sex. 

2. Self improvement. 

3. Attacks upon respectability and religion. 

Any book that fails to sell at least 10,000 
copies a year in Mr. Haldeman-Julius’s series 
of cheap reprints is sent to his book hospital, 
where its commercial defects are aaalyzed. 
If they are in the text, the book is dropped; 
if in the title, this is ruthlessly altered. One 





thing that can be said for this method is 
that it works. In 1926, for example, a trans- 
lation of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’'Amuse sold 
only 8000 copies under its own title; in 1927, 
under its revised title of The Lustful King 
Enjoys Himself, it sold 38,000. De Quincey’s 
Essay on Conversation, under the title of 
How to Improve Your Conversation, sells 
like hotcakes. 

We wonder why Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
failed to apply this formula to the book in 
which it appears, an autobiographical account 
of his success as a publisher, titled rather 
colorlessly The First Hundred Million. Now 
r it were called Sex Education for an Anti- 
CHOU six 


In 1927 the Library Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, established small reading clubs, 
known as the Read-a-book-together clubs. 
These informal groups, meeting to read and 
discuss books, have evidently filled a need 
in the lives of many people, for their growth 
has been continuous. Twenty-six groups last 
year met in branch libraries or at the homes 
of members. This year there are twenty-two 
groups thruout the city of Portland. 

The Portland Library has compiled a list 
of books as suggestions for their reading, 
and permits the groups to borrow books for 
an extended time if necessary. 

“There will be no dues nor fees, and no 
need for elaborate organization,” say the in- 
vitations to organize a Read-a-book-together 
group, which are printed and distributed by 
the library. “You can meet in your own 
homes, or at your nearest library, to read 
and discuss interesting, stimulating, worth- 
while books.” 


Index to Biographies 
(November 1928—January 1920) 


HE biographies of authors in the front 

pages of the Wilson Bulletin are being 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, thus being made accessible to the 
general public. These biographies give re- 
liable information on young writers of merit 
and other writers on whom it is difficult to 
find biographical data. Most of the mate- 
rial is elsewhere unavailable to the librarian 
of student. Librarians who do not already 
keep the Wilson Bulletin on file for reter- 
ence use are advised to do so. 
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E announce with pleasure that Miss L. 

Belle Voegelein, previously Reference 
Assistant, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, has been secured as 
editor of the new EpucaTIonaL INDEX to be 
published by The Wilson Company. Miss 
Voegelein assumed her new duties on Jan- 
uary I. Prior to her position at Ohio State 
University, Miss Voegelein was, seriatim, 
Professor of Classics at North Central Col- 
lege in Illinois, Professor of Latin nd Dean 
of Women at Nebraska Wesleyzn Univer- 
sity, Assistant in the Economics Division of 
the New York Public Library, and Assistant 
Librarian and Cataloger at Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Minnesota. Besides con- 
tributing numerous articles on educational 
research, Miss Voegelein prepared the List 
of Educational Subject Headings for the 
Committee on the Classification of Educa- 
tional Materials of the National Education 
Association Commission on Coordination of 
Research Agencies. This comprehensive work 
was published in 1928 by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. 

The managing editor of the EpucATIONAL 
INDEX will be Miss Dorothy Carpenter, who 
has been associated with The Wilson Com- 
pany for several years, lately on the staff 
of the United States Catalog. 

The EpucaTIonaL INpex will cover not only 
the leading educational periodicals, month by 
month, but also books, pamphlets, and docu- 
ments—in fact, the entire literature on the 
subject, much in the same way as the Agri- 
cultural Index and the Industrial Arts Index 
represent their respective fields. It will cov- 
er publications in the English language thor- 
oly and a selection of the best in foreign lan- 
guages. It is hoped to have the first issue 
ready some time in February. Further de- 
tails will be announced later. 


The Wilson Company wishes to remind its 
library subscribers that convenient terms of 
payment for any books purchased from us 
may be easily arranged. Payments can be 
made when funds are available. If, on re- 
ceiving the order, we are notified of the time 
of the year when payment will be convenient, 
no statement will be sent before that date. 


A new supply of the Book Review Digest 
stickers, designed to acquaint library patrons 
with the use of the Book Review Digest, has 
been printed. Any library that has not yet 
been provided with these stickers (described 
in the Summer 1928 number of the Wilson 
Bulletin, p. 288-289) is entitled to receive 100 


stickers free. Libraries that have already 
tried attaching these stickers to books are re- 
quested to communicate the results to The 
Wilson Company. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Fine Arts Section 


Eien Fine Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries is now com- 
pleted. This section includes about 1200 titles 
carefully selected with the help of librarians 
and specialists. These titles are arranged in 
classes according to the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification and are fully annotated, with indi- 


cation of the sources of all quoted notes. 
In addition to the 1200 titles included in the 
main entries, about 400 additional titles will 
be found mentioned in notes, and these will 


add considerably to the usefulness of the list, 
especially in larger libraries. The selection 
of titles includes books appearing up to the 
end of 1927, and a few of the outstanding 
titles of 1928, as well as some new editions 
appearing in 1928. This section of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries was under- 
taken at this particular time because the need 
for an up-to-date list of books on Fine Arts 
suitable for the average public library has 
long been felt. Help in this field is espe- 
cially needed in small libraries with limited 
funds because art books are often neces- 
sarily very expensive and a mistake in se- 
lection resulting in the purchase of wrong 
books may be rather serious. The 700 sec- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
covers a wide field and includes some ma- 
terial not usually thought of as Fine Arts 


or included in art bibliographies, notably the 
section on Amusements. However, on the 
advice of the majority of librarians consulted, 
books on Amusements are included here, since 


most of our public libraries use this system 
of classification. And books on Costume, 
altho classed in 391 in the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, have been included here on the 
advice of art librarians who report that in 
actual practice these books are needed in con- 
nection with the books classified as art books. 
In libraries having art departments, the work 
on costume is usually centered there. 

The selection of titles included has been 
made primarily to meet the needs of small 
and medium sized public libraries but the 
usefulness of the catalog is by no means lim- 
ited to libraries falling within this classifica- 
tion. This is particularly true of this section 
of the Standard Catalog because special effort 
has been made to give in notes additional out- 
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standing titles. It has been our aim to make 
a satisiactory list without including an un- 
due proportion of expensive books. 

_ Books recommended for first purchase, par- 
ticularly in smaller libraries, are marked with 
a star. About a fourth of the total number 
of titles included are so marked. In select- 
ing these titles the editor has had the advice 
of the collaborators. While this selection of 
books has been made primarily to aid smaller 
libraries it should be of service also to any 
library which has to proceed slowly in build- 
ing up its art collection. Probably the selec- 
tion of titles so marked will not fit exactly 
the needs of any one library; this will be 
determined by local conditions. It should, 
however, be a decided help, especially in a 
field such as art where books are expensive 
as compared with books in some other classes. 

The editor is greatly indebted to a number 
of librarians and specialists for their valuable 
cooperation in selecting books and in advis- 
ing on doubtful points. Without this help, 
which was given so generously, the Catalog 
in its present form would not have been 
possible. 

A special feature of this Catalog is the 
amount of subject analyzing of parts of books 
that has been included in the “Author, Title, 
Subject and Analytical Index.” In the ordi- 
nary library it is usually impossible to do all 
of the analyzing that would be desirable in 
order to make available the full resources of 
the books in the library. Such analyzing, 
when done, greatly increases the usefulness 
of the books and makes available unsuspected 
sources of information. In this Index 437 
titles, over a third of the total number in- 
cluded, have been analyzed wholly or in part. 
In this Index will be found analytical entries 
for many subjects not represented in the 
Catalog by entire books. The analytical part 
of the Index also includes much additional 
material about subjects for which some books 
are included. With few exceptions analytical 
entries have been made only when the ma- 
terial indexed covers at least ten pages. 

This Catalog will serve double purpose in 
a library. (1) Use as a purchasing list, show- 
ing the best titles for libraries to buy in the 
field of fine arts, including amusements and 
costume. To aid in this, full information is 
given about publishers, prices and editions. 
(2) Use as a reference and bibliographic 
tool. The full analytical index will add 
greatly to its reference use as it brings out 
much material that is usually buried in the 
books and is not easily found because of the 
lack of analyzing in the ordinary library cat- 
alog. The many additional titles given in 
notes will also be found to add to its refer- 
ence value. 


Biography 


In the first annual supplement to the sec- 
ond edition of the Biography Section of the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries which 
is now ready for distribution there are in- 
cluded 95 books of which 15 are new editions 
or new volumes of books w 


ich were included 





in the main Catalog. The titles cover prin- 
cipally books appearing in 1927 and in the 
first half of 1928. In addition to the 95 titles 
included in the main entries some additional 
titles will be found mentioned in the notes. 
The books included have been carefully se- 
lected with the help of librarians who have 
generously cooperated in the work. All titles 
are fully annotated and authorities for the. 
notes are given. 


High School Catalog Supplement 


During the month of November, the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries 
evolved trom a file ot rather messy-looking 
cards to a trim typewritten list not unworthy 
of its title “Prelimimary List of Titles for the 
Second Supplement of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries.” This list of ap- 
proximately 650 titles has been duplicated and 
mailed to more than a dozen school libra- 
rians. To each of twenty-eight educators 
who are specialists along certain lines, 
the section of the list dealing with his par- 
ticular interest has been sent. Now we await 
the returns with scarcely less breathlessness 
than for those of the recent election. Will 
our favorites, for one cannot be intimately 
associated with books and remain entirely im- 
partial, be those of the voters? Some of the 
very prompt collaborators have already re- 
turned their lists. Others are soon to follow 
and by the New Year we hope to be able 
to distinguish the one-third “chosen” from the 
“many called” among our book titles. 


Book Selection 
Logassa, Hannah. The High School Library; 


its function in education. New York, 
Appleton, c1928. 283p. 
As Miss Logassa states in her preface 


“this book was expressly designed to provide 
material for courses in education, and for 
use in library training courses, its chief pur- 
pose being to show the function of the li- 
brary in secondary schools and to state the 
underlying educational principles upon which 
modern high-school library service is based.” 
She has done this admirably and at the same 
time thru notes and bibliographies has given 
the prospective or inexperienced high school 
librarian suggestions ot tools that will be 
helpful in carrying out the objectives set up 
for the high school library. 
One of the major problems of the high 
school librarian is the selection of her book 
collection. Miss Logassa takes up this prob- 
lem but does not suggest its obvious solu- 
tion, the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. This catalog is used universally 
in high school libraries thruout the country. 
Not only has it won its way with the high 
school librarians themselves but it has been 
approved by both the A. L. A. and the N. E. 
A. Here is an annotated list of books repre- 
senting the best iudgment of prominent high 
school librarians and educators who know 
and have used the books they recommend. 
Moreover, it is kept up-to-date by annual sup- 
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plements so that just as soon as enough is 
known about a book to prove its usefulness 
in a high school library it appears in a sup- 
plement. 

Miss Logassa states that booklists as well 
as other devices making for prompt and ac- 
curate library service are not included in her 
work because they are already fully treated 
in other books considering that phase of li- 
brary work. Surely the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries is more than a 
booklist. Part I is a selected, annotated and 
classified guide for book buying, while part 
II furnishes a dictionary catalog of these 
books complete even to analytics for parts 
of books. Such an aid merits mention, at 
least in the chapter dealing with the selection 
of the book collection. 


U.S. CATALOG NOTES 


LIBRARIAN writes from Florida: “We 

greatly appreciate the service you are 
rendering libraries by sending printed cata- 
log cards for the United States Catalog, 
Books in Print January 1, 1928.” 

The policy of The Wilson Company is to 
distribute printed catalog cards with all our 
books published in 1928 or later. The card 
is automatically sent to the purchaser to- 
gether with the book ordered. The position 
of The Wilson Company is quite different 
from the publisher of general books, a large 
percentage of which go into the hands of 
people who have no use for catalog cards. 
A large majority of our books go to li- 
braries, and it seems economical and efficient 
for us to supply the cards with the book and 
count their cost as part of the expense of 
publishing the book. «as a result, there is a 
distinct saving of time for libraries in get- 
ting the book into circulation. 

A few copies of the United States Catalog 
were shipped before the cards were ready. 
Any libraries that have received their copies 
of the U.S. Catalog without cards should 
write to The Wilson Company for them. 


In collaboration with the staff of Double- 
day, Doran Book Shops, Inc., Mrs. Ruth 
Brown Park writes in Publishers’ Weekly for 
November 24: 

A new U.S. Catalog has just been issued. 
It lists all the books in print on January 1, 
1928. 

These catalogs are essential to every new 
bookseller. They contain the entries of 
books under author, subject, and title, in one 
alphabet, with particulars of binding, price, 
and publisher. 

For example, a customer asks you for the 
price of a book called How to Cook for Chil- 
dren. She does not know the author or the 
publisher, but she thinks the book was pub- 
lished recently. You look under the H’s in 
your latest catalog or supplement, and under 
How find How to Cook for Children, Reilly, 
E.M. $1.75, '27, Putnam. But suppose, instead 
of knowine the exact title of the book, she 
knew only that a man named Reilly had re- 





cently written a book on cooking for chil- 
dren—a book she desired. You would look 
under the R’s in your latest catalog and under 
Reilly you would find How to Cook for Chil- 
dren, $1.75, ’27, Putnam. 

But sometimes we get the customer who 
knows neither the exact title nor the name 
of the author nor the publisher of a new 
book on cooking for children which she de- 
sires. Then, the real reference work sets 
in, and one has to find the book under the 
subject heading. In this instances, look in 
the C’s under “cooking.” If not there, try 
“dietetics” under the D’s. Anyway, keep 
delving away under allied subject heads until 
you run down your title. 


MISCELLANY 
O librarians not familiar with the Boox 
Review Dicest, the Standard Catalog 


Monthly, now published in the Wilson Bul- 
letin, should give some indication, on a 
smaller scale, of how valuable the Digest is 
for book selection in libraries of every size. 

About 3500 books a year are recorded in 
the Digest, those that have received mention 
in reviews. These are of every class, includ- 
ing fiction. The Digest not only describes 
them but sets forth the opinions of various 
reviewers about them. 

30th favorable and unfavorable criticisms 
are reported so that you may know what 
books to avoid as well as what to buy. The 
reviews themselves are indexed for easy 
reference. 

The Digest is published monthly, and is 
cumulated twice a year, in August and Feb- 
ruary. The February number is the bound 
annual cumulation for the previous year. 
Both current numbers and cumulations are 
included in the year’s subscription. 


The test of value of a service is the fact 
that. people use it in increasing numbers. 
The subscription list of the InpUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX has grown steadily since its beginning. 
This enlarged support has made possible 

1) An increase in the amount of service 
given. Each two-year volume is considerably 
larger than the previous one. The increase in 
the amount of material indexed has been pro- 
gressive and continuous. 

2) An increase in the frequency of pub- 
lication. For 1929 there will be 12 monthly 
issues instead of 8. And the annual and two- 
year cumulations will be published just the 
same. 


In the Pact of Paris, which is being pre- 
pared by James Thayer Gerould for the Wil- 
son Handbook Series, will be reprinted the 
diplomatic documents related to it, and com- 
ments on the text representing opinions both 
American and European, those favoring the 
Pact and those opposed to it. 

After an opening chapter on the Back- 
ground of the Pact by Mr. Gerould, Profes- 
sor Shotwell’s admirable Historical Commen- 
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tary is reprinted from International Concil- 
iation. The legal aspects of the Pact are dis- 
cussed in articles by the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, by David Jayne Hill, Pro- 
fessor Fenwick and Professor Borchard. F. 
H. Simonds and Oscar T. Crosby oppose the 
Pact both on legal and political grounds. 

The British point of view is represented in 
articles by Lord Cecil, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, J. H. Harley, H. N. Brailsford and 
the Round Table group; and finally, Arthur 
Bullard and John Bakeless tell something of 
the state of Continental opinion. 


Plays for Children, compiled by Kate 
Oglebay and Marjorie Seligman, (Wilson, 
50c) is now ready for distribution. This is 


the third edition, thoroly revised, of Miss 
Oglebay’s widely known selected list of chil- 
dren’s plays. It is practically on entirely new 
bibliography, hardly any part of the old edi- 
tions being permitted to stand. Miss Ogle- 
bay and Miss Seligman were assisted in their 
choice of titles by the children’s librarians of 
the various branches of the New York Pub- 
lib Library, who met at the 58th Street 
Branch and gave valuable suggestions and 
comment on the preparation of the work. 


It seems that the one-volume edition of 
Our Holiday in Poetry (Wilson, $2.25), pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Library School As- 
sociation, is going to prove a most popular 
publication. The eight poetry booklets which 
have been incorporated into this single vol- 
ume are constantly used in libraries and 
schools all over the country. Author, title, 
and first line indexes have been added. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, Eas- 
ter, Arbor Day, Mother’s Day, and Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, are the seven 
section-titles. 


Miss Maud Minster, librarian of Altoona 
High School, Altoona, Penn., sends out 
each month to members of the Pennsylvania 
State Council of School Librarians, of which 
she is president, a library News Letter. A 
recent one was on the Readers’ Guide, ar- 
ranged for the Altoona Senior High School 
students, and using sample pages from the 
Cataloging and Indexing Service, Short 
Course, of The H.W. Wilson Company. 
Here are some of the questions regarding 
the Readers’ Guide asked by Miss Minster: 

1. How often is Readers’ Guide published? 

2. Is this the only guide to magazines? 

3. Where is the full name of the magazine 
given? 

4. What is the meaning of the number 
before the colon? The number after 
the colon? 

5. Explain the following: Lit Digest 76: 
65-6 Ja 13 '23 


6. What is the meaning of il. por. sup.? 

7. What is a cross reference? ‘How many 
kinds are there? 

8 Is it necessary to use the various month- 


ly copies to get the complete index for 
the year? 


9. What is the meaning of bibliography? 

10. Name three places you will look for 
material in making a bibliography. 

Edith S. Clements has just brought out 
another wildflower book to add to the long 
list of similar volumes of which she and 
Mr. Clements are author. The latest is 
Flowers of Coast and Sierra (Wilson, $3). 
The illustrations are drawn to life-size, and 
colored true to life, with the attractive text 
woven round them. This book is for the 
person’ who doesn’t want technical descrip- 
tions and is bothered by the customary bo- 
tanical keys, but who does want a short and 
pleasant way to knowledge of the wild 
flowers. The common names of flowers are 
used, with some description of their appro- 
priateness, while the scientific mames are 
also given, with some analysis of their mean- 
ings. More than 200 flowers are illustrated, 
and many others mentioned. Every library 
and individual will welcome the opportunity 
to have these splendid plates with correspond- 
ing text in this handy volume. 


A new addition to the Reference Shelf is 
Cabinet System of Government, (Vol. V., 
No. 10), edited by Julia E. Johnsen. The 
proposition to discard the presidential sys- 
tem of government in the United States for 
the cabinet system is the most debated ques- 
tion of the season in our schools and col- 
leges. 


A new revised edition of Guide to the Use 
of Libraries, by Hutchins, Johnson, and Wil- 
liams, a manual of instruction in the use of 
the library for college and university stu- 
dents, is being prepared. Some new matter 
is being added. Guide to the Use of Libra- 
ries contains chapters on general library prac- 
tices helpful to the use of any library, sug- 
gestions as to the use of books, and an- 
notated lists of the basic reference works in 
general and special fields. 


Other Wilson books in preparation are a 
Handbook, The Pact of Paris, by J. T. Ger- 
ould; The Library and Its Workers, a new 
volume in the Classics of American Libra- 
rianship series, selected and annotated by 
Jessie Bree McNeice, on staff welfare, or- 
ganization, grades, promotions, salaries, civil 
service, certification, pensions; an extensive 
supplement to Ina Ten Eyck Firkins’ Index 
to Short Stories; and a very important bib- 
liography, A Guide to Material on Crime and 
Criminal Justice, prepared by Augustus Fred- 
erick Kuhlman for the Committee on Sur- 
vey of Research on Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice of the Social Science Research Council. 


Ordering a copy of Installment Buyin 
(edited by H. M. Muller, Reference Shelf 
Vol. V, No. 8), a resident of New Zealand 
writes to us, “It may be of interest to your 
author to learn that New Zealand has ap- 
pointed a commission to report on this sub- 
ject.” 
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tion, New Britain, Conn. 
Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 
Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 
Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


State Library, 


Crane 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, yee County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


een Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, , 2 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division 


rree Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 





000 General Works 


DICKINSON, ASA DON, comp. Best books of 
our time, 1901-1925. 405p $5 ubleday, Doran 
028 Bibliography—Best . Books and 


reading 28-12627 
Based upon the same plan as the author's 
“One thousand best ." (Book Review 


Digest, 1924), the book covers the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. The titles chosen 
represent a consensus of expert opinion and the 
number of endorsements of each book is indi- 
cated, no book being included unless at least 
four sponsors for it have been found. Books 
are accompanied by critical descriptions and 
brief notes on the author. A subject classifica- 
tion is provided and a list of authors arranged 
according to nationality and another list, by 
number of endorsements. 





Booklist 24:343 Je ‘28 
Reviewed by E. F. tt 
Boston Transcript p5 Ag 4°28 250w 
“To say that the authorities show catholic 
tastes is expressing it too mildly; their tastes 
are downright democratic. Robert Chambers, 
Philip Gibbs, Zane Grey, are candidates along 
with Willa Cather, H. G. Wells, Galsworthy— 
not, remember, for ‘favorites’ but for ‘best’ 
books. Edward Bok, with thirteen ‘indorse- 
ments,’ shares a page with Randolph Bourne, 
who has five.’’ T. S. 
N Y Evening Post p15 Ap 14 '28 90w 
“The majority of the books are in the field 
of belles-lettres, and Mr. Dickinson explains 
that all volumes of other categories that have 
been included have had to show literary charm 
and excellence in addition to their other values 
. . . An index of titles, classification by sub- 
ject, of authors by nationality and also by 
number of endorsements increase the reference 
value of the volume.”’ 
N Y Times pl5 Ap 22 '28 300w 


200 Religion 


MATHER, KIRTLEY FLETCHER. Science in 
search of God. 159p $2 Holt 
215 Religion and science 28-19951 
Dr Mather is Professor of Geolo at Har- 
vard university. In response to student inquiry 
he first formulated these og oy | addresses 
on science and religion and the world today. 





“An able, balanced and yet deeply stirring 
plea for a new orientation of religion in gen- 
eral, and of Christianity in particular. His work 
is the clearest and most constructive statement 
of the problems involved that has come to my 
attention.”’ Edwin fyerkmen 

+ Asheville Times p6b S 2 '28 800w 

“The book is able, helpful and inspiring; a 

sensible message for the times.” F. W. Cc. 
-+ Boston Transcript p6 S 29 '28 400w 


World Tomorrow 11:426 O '28 20w 


300 Sociology 


BERCOVIC!, KONRAD. Story of the gypsies. 
294p il $4 Cosmopolitan bk. 
397 Gipsies 28-22362 
The story of the gypsies from their first ap- 
pearance in Europe to the present day, with 
an account of what is known of their origin. 
Many gypsy legends and stories are woven into 
the narrative. 


“As a historian of the race of which he has 
written so many moving short tales, Mr. Ber- 
covici is without a peer. How much research 
went into the volume we cannot say, but no 
matter how much it was, the book is fasci- 
nating. It is a glorious romance of a romantic 
people, and it is told by one who understands 
them well.’’ K: Schriftgiesser 

+ Boston Transcript p4 S 29 °28 1600w 

“Konrad Bercovici is to be taken as au- 
thority on a subject so elusive that he stands 
practically alone, a monopolist of learning, for, 
although other Americans have in their own 
land joined gypsy caravans, observed something 
of Romany ways, and written of them, the au- 
thor of ‘The Story of the Gypsies’ has accom- 
panied them in practically every country of 
Europe also. Konrad Bercovici, therefore, has 
written a book for future reference as well as 
immediate pleasure.’’ 

+ N Y Times p5 O 7 '28 1550w 


500 Natural Science 


BARTON, SAMUEL GOODWIN, and BARTON, 
WILLIAM HENRY. Guide to the constella- 
tions. (McGraw-Hill astronomical ser.) 74p il 
$2.50 McGraw 

523.89 Constellations 28-8180 
“A book of a size to admit charts large 
enough to show plainly the positions of the 
constellations and their important stars at any 
hour and in any month. ere is a chart for 
each month, besides two giving the southern 
constellations, with concise directions for their 
use and clear descriptions of each star and 
constellation, the Milky Way and other won- 
ders of the sky.’’—Boston Transcript 


Booklist 24:387 Jl '28 
“Light and easily handled it is a book any- 
one eager to become familiar with the posi- 
tions of the constellations and their brilliant 
stars will be delighted to possess."’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 16 '28 220w 


600 Useful Arts 


BROWN, CLARA M., and others. Clothing con- 
struction. 236p $1.72 Ginn 
646.2 Dressmaking. Sewing 27-20019 
“A handbook on clothing construction. Be- 
ginning with ‘bands’ and ending with ‘tucks’ 
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each of the major problems involved in garment 
making is considered in alphabetical order. De- 
tailed instructions are given not only for per- 
forming the ordinary sewing processes but also 
for such essentials as pattern alteration, the 
bloc of simple patterns, fitting, and repair- 
ing.”’ Home Econ 


Booklist 24:270 Ap ‘28 


“Throughout the book no words have been 
wasted. The discussions are beautifully clear, 
concise, and very much to the point. The pro- 
fusion of excellent diagrammatic drawings 
helps to make the explanations clear and, hap- 
pily, both these and the half tones have been 
so carefully selected that changing styles will 
not affect them. .. Its encyclopedic style will 
appeal greatly to this class of readers who al- 
ways turn to books on clothing in search of 
ante answers to specific problems."’ Ruth 

rien 


+ J Home Econ 20:595 Ag '28 280w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:265 My ’28 


EARHART, AMELIA. 20 hrs. 40 min. 314p il 
$2.50 Putnam 
629.13 Aeronautics—Voyages 28-21910 
Amelia Earhart, first woman to cross the At- 
lantic by air, adds to the logbook of her voy- 
age (written in pencil and some of the time 
in darkness during the flight) a bit of per- 
sonal history, the story of how she came to 
be connected with the flight of the Friendship, 
and what she hopes may have been accom- 
plished by it. There are a great many photo- 
graphic illustrations. 





‘“‘Miss Earhart is tremendously alive. She 
sees, hears, smells, and records her sensations, 
not only in the diary of the long Stem. but in 
other parts of her book.”’ E. J. David 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 S 23 
"28 650w 


“It is as a flier, taking part in a sane, sen- 
sible pioneering effort to advance, in even slight 
measure, the study of aeronautics, that Miss 
Amelia Earhart, I am sure, would wish to be 
judged by the readers of her book. She in- 
vites no judgments, however, makes no bid 
for personal approval. Her aim, aside from 
telling with the utmost coolness and humor 
what actually happened on a now famous trans- 
atlantic flight, is, plainly, to try to reduce the 
whole subject of aviation, in the reader’s 
thought, from the spectacular to the common- 
place.” R: E. Byrd 

—e Science Monitor p12 S 19 °28 
Wy 


‘‘Perhaps the book surprises most by its sus- 
tained, and apparently unconscious, quality of 
being entertaining. From beginning to end it 
twinkles and chuckles with a quiet sense of 
humor that is forever flashing out, even in 
moments of the greatest seriousness, danger 
and desperate outlook.” 

+ N Y Times p10 S 16 ’28 900w 

“As far as is known, Miss Harhart has had 
practically no previous writing experience, 
which makes it all the more amazing to find 
her narrative one that would do credit to an 
old hand. She has succeeded so well primaril 
because she seems to have determined to teil 
her story simply and without any literary pre- 
tension whatsoever.’’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:240 O 13 '28 200w 


GUNN, MRS LILIAN MIRANDA. Table service 
and decoration. (Lippincott’s unit texts) 107p 
fl $1.50 ce, 

642.8 Table 28-11102 

A simple, alge = = manual on the correct 
way to set the table and to serve every sort 
of meal. The author is instructor in house- 

a arts, Teachers college, Columbia univer- 

sity. 





Booklist 24:389 Jl '28 
J Home Econ 20:507 Jl '28 30w 





700 Fine Arts 


ALBRIGHT, HORACE MARDEN, and TAY- 
LOR, FRANK J. “Oh, ranger!”” A book about 
the national parks. 178p il $2.50 Stanford 
univ. press 

711 National parks and reserves. United 
States. National park service. eee wir 4 
‘‘Each summer increasing thousands of tour- 
ists visit our National Parks. Any one of these 
can add greatly to the pleasure of his sojourn, 
however brief, by providing himself with a copy 
of this book, which is crammed with good sto- 
ries and authentic facts relating to the ks. 

Mr. Albright is Superintendent of the Yellow- 

stone Park and Mr. Taylor is an experienced 

writer who has long made the National Parks 
his hobby.’’—R of Rs 





‘While the volume will be especially interest- 
ing to those who contemplate visiting any of 
the parks it will have hardly less value, for 
both information and entertainment, for those 
who must do their neg by proxy.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl4 Jl 8 ’28 500w 


R of Rs 78:18 Ag '28 60w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ag 9 '28 450w 


BULLEY, MARGARET H. Simple guide to pic- 
tures and painting. 240p $3 Dutton [7s 6d 
Chatto & W. 

750 Painting 

“The first part deals with the principles of 
ae personality, craft, tradi- 
tion and the various ways in which a paint- 
er’s work is conditioned by his materials. In 
the second part the author outlines the develop- 
ment of painting from the Byzantines down to 
the modern Frenchmen.’’—Books (N Y Herald 

Tribune) 





“The book is exactly what it purports to be, 
a simple guide, but a guide written with schol- 
arship, concision and g sense.”’ 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pi3 Je 
10 '28 110w 

“The foremost virtue in this new history of 
art to many of its readers will be that the 
author is sufficiently revolutionary in her ideas 
as to state that it is better honestly to admire 
bad or counterfeit art than to stimulate admir- 
ation for some famous work.’’ 

-+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 2 '28 200w 


“She writes clearly and interestingly, ex- 
plains and criticizes with intelligence and lu- 
cidity, and does not trouble the head of her 
reader with a greater number of names and 
dates than are necessary for following her as 
she traces the thread of great painting through 
different schools and in different countries.”’ 

+ Nation and Ath 42:366 D 3 °27 430w 

“Her taste is impeccable. Her book can be 
recommended to anyone who wants to know 
what this mysterious pleasure is which entices 
their friends into the gloomy portals of mu- 
seums and picture galleries.’’ 

-+ New Statesman 30:534 F 4 °'28 60w 


‘Mrs. Bulley’s ‘Pictures and Painting’ is an 
exceptionally good book of its kind. The so- 
phisticated would not find her recapitulation of 
first principles tedious, and many who are in 
no need of a ‘simple guide’ will be grateful for 
her sketch of the histo of painting. Atten- 
tion is drawn, largely through the means of 
anecdote and quotation, to various personalities 
who have especially enriched both art and 
criticism, but the author is very successful in 
her own descriptions of character; she has re- 
straint in writing, and uses epithets without 
awkwardness.’”’ 

-+- Sat R 144:864 D 17 '27 180w 

“A reviewer's issue with this vivacious and 
generally well-informed book will be chiefly 
with the title. The book really is not simple 
at all, but implies a considerable culture in 
the reader. It is originally conceived and en- 
riched by apposite citation from the writings 
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BULLEY, MARGARET H.—Continued 
of artists and critics. There are rather more 
inaccuracies than one accepts from an author 
of talent."’ 
+ — Sat R of Lit 4:1023 Jl 7 '28 100w 
“‘An excellent introduction to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of painting. 
+ Springf’'d Republican plo "Ag 2 '28 140w 
wn [London] Lit Sup p303 Ap 26 '28 
550w 


800 Literature 


CLARK, THOMAS CURTIS, and GILLESPIE, 
ESTHER A., comps. Quotable poems; an an- 
thology of modern religious verse; prologue 
by Joseph Fort Newton. 374p $2.50 illett 

821.08 Poetry—Collections. matigious pooey 
This compilation of 500 inspirational poems is 
made especially to serve preachers and other 
public speakers. There are four indexes: sub- 
ject, author, title and first line. One section is 
devoted to poems for the great days of the year 
and another to poems on immortality. 





‘Inspirational uality seems to have _ the 
cachet of — on to this anthology. More 
ogg OR is the inspirational x of 
which an Markham is the shining light, 
that poet outstripping all competitors in the 
number of entries. Second honors go to Thomas 
Curtis Clark possibly due to the advantages 
which he enjoyed as one of the compilers of 
the collection.’’ 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) plé6é Jl 1 
"28 110w 

‘Every poem is inspirational and is good to 
read aloud. The book will prove a vade mecum 
to ministers and other public speakers. It is 
one of the best collections of inspirational 
poems in print.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 23 '28 180w 

“Among the 500 poems from 300 poets one 
finds a reasonable number of familiar verses 
from the standard poets of recent centuries, 
but also much that has been gleaned apparent- 
ly from periodical literature and is here pre- 
sented on merit alone. 

+ Springf’d Republican pl0 Ag 15 °28 280w 
Wis Lib Bul 24:221 Jl ’28 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON. Es- 
says. 1106p $3.50 Doubleday, Doran 
814 28-26447 


A collection representing the cream of all of 
Morley’s essays to date. They have been select- 
ed from his books Shandygaff, Mince pie, 
Pipefuls, Travels in Philadelphia, Plum pud- 
ding, The powder of sympathy, The Romany 
stain. There are included also some essays 
never before published in book form except in 
the Haverford edition of his works. 





Booklist 24:394 Jl ’28 
Reviewed by R. M. Ford 


Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Je 3 
‘28 2750w 


“This is a very modern book. You cannot 
read it without hearing the distant mutter of 
Manhattan streets, with all their poison and 
power. But Morley has an eye for their de- 
tail, over which he lingers with the intense ob- 
servation of a painter. . . The _"¥ surprisin 
fact about the book remains to be mentione 
It contains one thousand one hundred and six 
octavo pages of medium-sized print—all essays. 
In this respect of length, it is the most volumi- 
nous single volume of essays which this re- 
won eee to have seen. It has no in- 

dex.”’ 

Sat R of Lit 5:99 S 8 '28 700w 


900 History 


LONG LANCE, BUFFALO CHILD. Long 
Lance; foreword by Irvin 8S. Cobb. 278p fi 
$2.50 Cosmopolitan bk. 

970.2 Indians of North America 28-20565 
The book is less an autobiography than a 

vivid recounting of the tribal life and cere- 

monies of the Canadian Blackfeet by Chief 

Long Lance who as a boy of the tribe watched 

or took part in the experiences he describes. 

Photographs of his Blackfeet friends illustrate 
Chief Long Lance’s story. 





“The book really is fascinating from start to 
finish. It might very pro y mat A be recommended 
to boys, for the figures depicted are all heroic, 
ef types of robust, fearless manhood.’’ J. 


+ Boston Transcript pb4 S 22 '28 500w 


‘Interesting in its subject matter and told 
with a notable mastery of vivid and forceful 
English, this volume of Indian _ recollections 
should take high rank among the books dealing 
with the life, manners and customs of the 
American Indians before they had been modi- 
fled by contact with the white man.”’ 

+ N Y Times p2 S 2 '28 480w 

‘The first-hand story of an Indian boyhood 
among the Blackfeet of the Northwest before 
the coming of the white men. The author, a 
chief of his tribe, is also a omege graduate and 
a writer of distinction.” W. R. Brooks 

Outlook 149:753 S 5 ‘28 170w 

“It is a narrative of an distinction."’ 

+ R of Rs 78:26 S '28 50w 


“The autobiography of Chief Buffalo Child 
adds another and by no means the least, to 
the list of life stories of primitives by which 
here in America new and freshly informed 
concepts of the beginnings of human society 
are built up. . . Never has that social organiza- 
tion of the human hunting pack been more 
pleasingly and precisely portrayed than by 
Long Lance.”” Mary Austin 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:184 O 6 '28 980w 


910 Geography and Travel 


RUHL, ARTHUR BROWN. Central Americans; 
adventures and impressions between Mexico 
and Panama. 284p il $3 Scribner 

917.2 Central America 


These friendly impressions give a picture of 
the daily life and pursuits of the people of 





Central America, with some discussion of their 
political and economic problems. 
“The poets sing of Latin glories, but their 


children read Yankee comic strips and go to 
Yankee movies. Mr. Ruhl, with an artist's in- 
tuition and a faint nostalgia, distills the es- 
sence of that unconscious conflict of two ages 
and two civilizations.’’ L: Gannett 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pi S 9 

"28 1200w 

“These are essentially the records of a 

particularly gifted reporter with a _ skill for 
developing a train of interesting anecdotes 
Pieced in between more intimate observations 
there is a wealth of information about the 
countries, their politics, their leaders, their 
social problems, their geography. But the book 
is in no sense a ‘serious’ effort to solve the 
difficulties which arise from two essentially dif- 
ferent points of view, and therefore probably 
goes further toward clarifying those differences 
than many another more conscious effort.” 

+ Ind 121:213 S 1 '28 250w 

“The ‘impressions’ are conventional descrip- 

tion, an occasional anecdote, a smatter of re- 
cent history, a few data concerning commerce, 
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agriculture, and population, the author’s views 
on the benevolence of United States aims 
in the Caribbean—the whole generously sea- 
soned with foreign words and phrases—some 
incorrectly rendered. Those who seek new 
or vital information about glamorous regions 
still largely unrevealed, or savor akin to that 
of the better South sea literature, will find 
neither. Mr. Ruhl has brought forth another 
travel stereotype for a region which could yield 
the equivalent of a ‘Bible in Spain,’ an ‘Arabia 
Deserta,’ or a ‘Viva Mexico!’ ” 

— Nation 127:sup382 O 10 '28 230w 

“The book is pleasantly written, is worth in- 

cluding in your luggage if you're bound that 
way, and worth reading if you want to learn 
who lives on the hotter side of Mexico and how 
they do it.’’ Paul Sifton 

+ N Y World p9m S 23 ’28 450w 


B or 920 Biography 


BEVERIDGE, ALBERT JEREMIAH. Abraham 


Lincoln, 1809-1858. 2v 607;741p il $12.50 
Houghton 
B or 92 Lincoln, Abraham 28-26716 


Mr Beveridge did not live to complete his 
life of Lincoln. The two volumes out of a pro- 
jected four close with a survey of the great 
debate between Lincoln and Douglas at Alton, 
Illinois, in October, 1858. The biography is a 
monument of industry and scholarship. The 
author has traced to its source every fact, 
incident, tradition or statement bearing on the 
life of Lincoln, comparing, verifying, sifting. 
The result of this painstaking process is a 
trustworthy body of evidence on which to form 
an opinion of the man and his acts. 





‘This biography of Lincoln by the late Al- 
bert J. Beveridge founds itself upon a bibliog- 


raphy so extensive, and is so rich in foot 
notes, and in quotations from the words of 
living witnesses to Lincoln’s career, that it 


seems to render unnecessary any other treatise 
upon the subject so far as it goes, just as 
it is likely to supplant all previous perform- 
ances, which have written of Lincoln’s life in 
terms of works and days.’’ E. L. Masters 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl S 9 '28 
2500w 
Reviewed by J: T. Morse, jr. 
Boston Transcript pl S 22 '28 7500w 
Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p6 S 29 ‘28 400w 
“The Lincoln that is to be found in these 
pages is the Lincoln which fact presents, not 
the Lincoln that the author conceives. In a 
lawyer-like fashion, he places the facts before 
his readers, he gives page and book, or docu- 
ment, or letter, for every statement he makes. 
He comments upon those facts only in so far 
as they need commenting upon to make them 
coherent. The rest he leaves to his hero. The 
result is a stupendous piece of work, scholarly 
in the extreme but none the less the record of 
a human _ being.’’ Fannie Butcher 
—— eo Daily Tribune pl13 S 29 ‘28 
Ww 


“So large a work, left unfinished and lacking 
its author’s personal final revision, has in- 
evitable errors. But it is a work of lasting im- 
portance. Is it ‘definitive’? Not by any means. 
But it is a valuable contribution.”” W: BE. 
Barton 

+ Christian Science Monitor p10 S 26 '28 
1900w 


“It will be matter of profound regret that 
a book so learned, so masterly, so mercilessly 
dispassionate, and so well written must remain 
only an imposing fragment. The best that 
could be hoped for is that some later historian, 


with the ground of Lincoln’s earlier career 
prepared as Beveridge prepared it, may with 
equal ability and masterfulness carry on the 
story to its end.”” W: MacDonald 
+ Nation 127:sup368 O 10 '28 1000w 
“The most striking aspect of this work is 
that it is utterly and happily devoid of edi- 
torial comment and perversion. No facts are 
twisted or accentuated, no situation glossed 
over. With a wealth of provocative material 
completely and methodically authenticated, 
Beveridge sets down the bare facts and leaves 
to the reader of intelligence and judgment 
the task of formulating the general principles 
that guided Lincoln’s life.’’ R. M. Field 
+ N Y Evening Post pll O 13 '28 1250w 


‘Hitherto every new book on Lincoln has 
been So-and-So’s conception of Lincoln. Sena- 
tor Beveridge, however, undertook to present, 
not Beveridge’s Lincoln, but Lincoln. . . Never 
does Beveridge psychoanalyze, thank God; he 
makes nobody great or small; he shows them 
to you, that is all, but when he has shown 
them to you, you see them, and you do not 
forget the way they look.’”’ C: W. Thompson 

+ N Y Times pl S 23 ’28 2300w 

‘“‘They who love their myths and cherish the 
illusion of perfect men may resent the author's 
realistic method which for so many pages de- 
picts a Lincoln not so admirable and certainly 
not so great; but most, we trust, will rejoice 
in a method which permits us to witness the 
growth, inch by inch, of a typical self-seeking 
country politician into a figure of such moral 
grandeur and greatness that it must command 
the admiration of all future years.’’ C. G. 
Bowers 

+ N Y World p&m S 23 ’28 1800w 

‘The admirers of Senator Beveridge’s ‘Mar- 
shall’ will be a little disappointed in his ‘Lin- 
coln’ if they allow their anticipations to outrun 
their reason. Mr. Beveridge was so conscien- 
tious and painstaking, so determined not to 
let political prejudice or personal idolatry 
sway his pen, that his book is a little lacking 
in sustained narrative interest.’’ L. F. Abbott 

-+- — Outlook 150:912 O 3 °28 1900w 


‘“‘The author never obtrudes himself as a 
biographer or an interpreter, and introduces 
only unbiased reflections which help the reader 
to comprehend the narrative. The mass of de- 
tail is unfolded with spontaneity of spirit and 
with a readability that is unlabored. After 
Mr Sandburg’s poetic interpretation of Lin- 
coln’s life, it was well to have the realistic 
account.”’ 

Springf’d Republican p7e S 30 ‘'28 
1600w 


LAUDER, SIR HARRY (MACLENNAN). 
Roamin’ in the gloamin’. 300p il $3.50 Lip- 
pincott [21s Hutchinson] 

B or 92 Lauder, Sir Harry (MacLennan) 
28-26717 
Initimate, personal, sentimental as his songs, 

Sir Harry Lauder’s autobiography tells of his 

world success as an entertainer, from his very 

humble start as a boy who worked in a coal 
mine and sang when he could. 





“Here is genuine autobiography, the expres- 
sion of a real life in print by the man who 
lived it, a life seen whole, in due balance of 
joy and sorrow, of labor and reward, of the 
soul within and the world around; and last 


but not least, of the here and now and the 
hereafter that lies beyond. In its humor, its 
pathos, its easy anecdotage, its achieved de- 


scription, this volume, compared with others of 
its kind, is a masterpiece of the enjoyable.”’ 
P. W. Wilson 
+ N Y Times p5 S 23 '28 2300w 
Springf’d Republican p7e S 30 '28 780w 
“The amusing stories told by Sir Harry Lau- 
der are put together with more artistry than 
the stories with which all such reminiscences 
are interspersed. But in the early part, while 
there is plenty to laugh at, there is much else.”’ 
ta [London] Lit Sup p646 S 13 ’28 
1000w 
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LUDWIG, EMIL. Goethe; the history of a man, 
1749-1832; tr. from the German by Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne. 647p il $5 Putnam 

B or 92 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 

In its English version Ludwig’s ‘‘Goethe”’ is 
compressed into half the length of the German 
original. The book is a dramatic and pn om 
emotional study of the man Goethe, whic 
places its emphasis always on his enigmatic, 
dual nature and the lifelong battle which his 
genius fought with his daemon. 





“Familiar characteristics of the Ludwig pro- 
cedure are evident throughout the ‘Goethe’— 
the theatrical, spasmodic, exclamatory, plethoric 
style; the monotonously-pitched emotionalism; 
the incessant overstatement; the omission of 
those helpful guideposts, dates. . . Herr Lud- 
wig, nevertheless, can lay just claim to signal 
merits. The Goethe that he sets before us is 
at least steadily and unmistakably the hero of 
his own biography. That in itself is something. 
And Goethe, being what he is, suffices to make 
this devout and amply oe ‘History of a 
wdo, 


Man’ a book of value.’’ P: yin 
— + Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p17 S 9 
‘28 1350w 


‘‘We miss in Mr. Ludwig’s book a summing 
up of Goethe's rsonality. A six hundred page 
biography is neither to be read nor digested at 
one sitting. The reader must take several even- 
ings at it if he is to savor the book in full. 
Surely Mr. Ludwig, who must have lived with 
Goethe for more days than his readers may 
hours, has some clear summary in his mind 
4 a Goethe’s personality stood for.’’ S. L. 

c 

— + Boston Transcript p4 Ag 25 '28 1550w 


“This is surely one of the finest of modern 
biographies—profound and passionate, accurate 
an aceful, tender and mercilessly revealing. 
... To read this biography offers one of the 
thrilling intellectual and spiritual experiences of 
the year. It is a book that should be unendingly 
lived with and one that should live.’’ Arthur 


Herman 

+ N Y Evening Post p5 S 8 '28 1100w 

“It is not ‘modern biography’ in any sense, 

certainly nowhere near so much so as Ludwig's 
‘Napoleon.’ It is a tribute from a biographer 
who sees dispassionately, yet with infinite sor- 
row and reverence. In its influence it will as- 
suredly rank high among the biographies of 
this year and perhaps for many years to come.”’ 
R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p3 S 2 '28 2000w 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. Masks 
pageant. 507p il $5 Macmillan 
923.2 Presidents—United States. 
men, American 
These vigorous portraits of presidents and 
politicians drawn from te’s memory of 
them make up a pageant whose background is 
a continuous history of American politics dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Those who appear in 
the pageant are Croker, Platt, Harrison, Grover 


in a 


States- 
28-22309 


Cleveland, McKinley, Mark Hanna, Bryan, 
eodore Roosevelt, Taft, Woodrow Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Alfred Emanuel Smith, 


William Hale Thompson. 


“With all of them he has had a reporter's 

relation, with six of them litical relations 
and with one, Roosevelt, ‘a friendship that was 
recious to me.’ This acquaintance plus an 
ncisive mind, a long experience of politics, 
a large and juicy tolerance for his fellow 
creatures and a fluent and spirited pen, give 
him ample equipment for an _ entertaining, 
breezy and even eloquent series of biographies. 
... Very likely he has interviewed some of 
them, and no doubt he has watched all of them 
in action. Yet—and here’s the rub—he limns 
every one of them with the same apparent 
authority with which he portrays Roosevelt, 
= tne y zy: 4, ape 

— Boo erald Tribune 18s 

"28 1250w dns - 

“One [of its defects] is Mr. White’s irrespon- 

sibility about matters of fact. He comnts 
the mistake, and commits it constantly, of 


relying on his memory for his history, a thing 
no man should ever do but which most men 
do.”’ C: W. Thompson 

+ —N Y Times p3 O 7 '28 2000w 

‘‘Willliam Allen White has painted some ex- 
traordinarily fine Pee and through the 
careful selection of his subjects has managed 
to make his k very like a consecutive story 
of the political life of the country in the last 
half century. It is impossible for any one to 
acquiesce in all his conclusions, but just as 
impossible to question his intention to be just. 
Most of these portraits are painted from life, 
the sitters er hag been in intimate contact 
with the painter in his work as a journalist. 
In these the coloring is vivid. The figures 
actually quiver on the canvas.” C. G. Bowers 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:207 O 13 °28 1800w 

“Mr. White evidently enjoyed himself writ- 
ing these papers. His readers will enjoy his 
gusto and find his pages studded with sugges- 
tive, if not always convincing, ideas."’ 

+ — Springf’d Republican p10 O 12 '28 850w 


Fiction 


BROMFIELD, LOUIS. Strange case of Miss 
Annie Spragg. 314p $2.50 Stokes os-s16i8 


Using a device made familiar by Thornton 
Wilder in “‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’’ Mr 
Bromfield has told a dozen stories, only re- 
motely connected but grouped aroun the 
central figure of an eccentric old maid whose 
death in a shabby rooming house in Brinoé, 
Italy, with the miracle of the stigmata upon 
her body, sets in motion a strange tale of 
religious fanaticism starting years before on 
the prairies of the Middle est. 

“I consider this book to rise head and 
shoulders above Mr. Bromfield’s previous works 
of fiction.’’ C. P. Fadiman 

+ Bookm 68:223 O '28 350w 

“It is by his abundance of material and by 
his lavish use of it that Bromfield succeeds 
in “The Strange Case,’ as he has succeeded 
before. Indeed, no other young American au- 
thor can match him in material wealth, for 
a whole swarming world seems to be at his 
command, and from that world he summons 
characters as he chooses.” B. R. Redman 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl S 16 
"28 1350w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 15 28 500w 
Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p6 O 13 '28 480w 


“An exhilarating, intelligent, often brilliant 
book. It reveals Mr. Bromfield clearly, as re- 
viewers sometimes like to say in moments of 
human frailty, as one of the most important 
among American novelists. This fifth and latest 
book is much the finest of his list.’ A. B. 
Parsons 

+ Nation 127:sup374 O 10 °28 1050w 

“Not only has Mr. Bromfield bitten off in- 
finitely more than he is endowed for chew- 
ing, but he is sublimely unaware of it. He 
seems to rest calmly on an assumption that 
he is an important Man of Letters. is seems 
the more unfortunate because at bottom he 
possesses, or did possess at least a decent 
modicum of talent.”’ Tess Slesinger 

— N Y Evening Post p9 O 6 '28 680w 


“The book lacks cohesion in theme and in 
style. It is redeemed by brilliant characteriza- 
tion and by unusual power, but it might have 
benefited by more time and labor than have 
been Mr. Bromfield’s to give. As a book, it 
holds one’s interest and attention; as a novel, 
it must be put down as somewhat of a disap- 
pointment.”* J: Carter 

N Y Times p2 S 16 ‘28 1300w 
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‘It is too bad that Louis Bromfield, instead 


of being satisfied with his own sterling quali- 
ties and the position in contemporary American 
fiction to which they have brought him, should 


have aspired to become an esoteric novelist. 
Mr. Bromfield has a fine talent for narrative 
and tremendous vitality. But among the quali- 
ties which he lacks are three which the esoter- 
ic novelist must have: wit, originality and an 
at least acceptable classic prose style.’’ 
Outlook 150:954 O 10 °28 580w 


‘The whole narrative is an extravaganza, but 
behind its merry effectiveness lies a serious 
and philosophical view of the vagaries of hu- 
man nature. Doubtless many readers will take 
it for a piece of lighthearted foolery, but it is 
something more than that; it is an able ex- 
position of some interesting phases of human 


credulity, selfishness, and impulsiveness. . . 
Light and dexterous as its touch, it is never 
hilarious, and its best humor is of that dry 


sort which gives rise at most to a quiet 
chuckle.’’ Allan Nevins 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:143 S 22 '28 1000w 


‘Whatever its intrinsic value, this is a novel 
of general readability and of skilful manage- 
ment and superior workmanship. Not many 
writers could effect such a combination of hu- 
man nature with a background of strange, 
superstitious and abnormal elements without 
making it exaggerated, bizarre and melodra- 
matic.”’ 

+ Springf’d Repubiican p7e S 23 '28 300w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:255 O '28 


SYRNE, DONN. Destiny Bay. 350p $2.50 Little 
28-22581 
Stories of the MacFarlanes of Destiny Bay, a 
family of proud, gallant Irish gentlefolk. The 
stories are told by young Kerry MacFarlane, 
beir to Destiny Bay, and concern the romantic 
adventures of his kinsfolk, cousin Jenico, blind 
aunt Jenepher, uncle Valentine, and the trust- 
ed old family retainer, James Carabine. 





aang as his other stories may be, and 
they are charming, they can none of them 
come up to the delight of his latest. It is full 
of folk as real as they are odd. It is set lightly 
on true soil. It is blown upon by breezes which 
have known all men in passing. It is fantastic 
and strange and rare, but it is true as 
truth and beauty, as the truth which is beauty 
eternal.”’ I. W. Lawrence 
+ Boston Transcript p4 S 15 ’28 1600w 

“Here Byrne is at his bestdealing in a 
series of half a dozen connected anecdotes with 
one of those inimitable Irish families which he 
so loved to write about. There is here a rich- 
ness and pungency which ‘Crusade’ could not 
muster; a vitality of characterization which 
‘Brother Saul’ quite failed of. And here is Des- 
tiny Bay itself—a region in the northeast of 
Ireland which the author has made as soul-sat- 
isfying as even he could have ‘wished. One does 
not review this book—one absorbs it, and re- 
members it long afterwards.’”’ 

+ Ind 121:285 S 22 °28 230w 


N Y Times p6 S 16 '28 700w 


“In ‘Destiny Bay’ we see Donn Byrne at his 
best writing about the things he loved most 
of all: horse races, prize fights, and, above all, 
graceful courtships, between gallant gentlemen 
and lovely ladies.’’ Thurston Macauley 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:141 S 22 '28 520w 


DEEPING, WARWICK. Old Pybus. 376p $2.50 
Knopf 


“Old Pybus is a gentle philosopher, formerly 
a dealer in rare books, now the ‘boots’ at an 
English country inn. He is estranged from his 
sons, Conrad, rich and thorough-going mucker, 
and Probyn, rich but redeemable, and his 
grandson, Lance, the twentieth century version 
of the old man, does not know him. But he dis- 
covers him and they become fast friends. Old 
Pybus furthers Lance’s literary ambitions, 
helps him out of the wrong kind of love with 
the wrong girl and into the right kind with 
the right girl, and brings about a better under- 


standing between Lance and his father.’’—Out- 
look 





‘“‘Warwick Deeping is a moralist rather than 
a novelist. His characters are drawn in the 
best Victorian tradition, his conception of life 
is bound by a ‘twinkle and a tear.’ Glorious 
Mary, Brilliant Lance, the Roman, the Vener- 
able Pybus are more stock characters than 
creations of flesh and blood. ‘Old Pybus’ is a 
pretty story for sentimental people.” 

— Ind 121:309 S 29 '28 270w 


“The book is extremely long, and extremely 
preachy. ‘The Venerable,’ which was Lance’s 
own nickname for ‘Old Pybus,’ is rather ap- 
pealing at times but most of the characters are 
mere conventional figures of fiction, whose ac- 
tions depend almost entirely on the needs of 
the plot, a plot of the neatly tailored kin 
thoroughly artificial, and with all tangles an 
obstacles obligingly removed by the author.’’ 

— N Y Times p22 S 16 ’28 520w 


“As in all of Deeping’s books, the plot is 
mechanically perfect and the characters move 
in it like well-oiled clock-work. The book is 
humorless; its pseudo-intellectuality tawdry, 
and its sentiment cloying. But Old Pybus, if 
smacking somewhat of a figure in a newspaper 
‘human-interest’ story, is still an engaging old 
thing, and nine out of ten readers will praise 
this book about him. And why be the tenth 
reader?’’ 

— + Outlook 150:954 O 106 '28 200w 


LARSEN, HANNA ASTRUP, ed. Norway’s best 
stories; an introduction to modern Norwegian 
fiction; tr. by Anders Orbeck. (Scandinavian 
classics) 374p $2.50 Norton 

Short stories—Collections 


“A selection of short stories by Bjérnson, 
Jonas Lie, Kielland, Garborg, Skram, Jacob 
Bull, Hamsun, Thomas Krag, Kinck, Aanrud, 
Hilditch, Egge, Bojer, Scott, Dunn, Falkberget, 
Fénhus, Undset.’’—Subtitle 

Reviewed by Eugene Lohrke 

Books N Herald Tribune) pl3 Ag 
i2 '28 430w 


Boston Transcript p4 Jl 7 '28 280w 


“Of the eighteen contributing names in the 
volume at least five are easily familiar to the 


general fiction reader. Bjirnsterne a 
Jonas Lie, Knut Hamsun, Johan Bojer and 
international fame 


pb Undset have won 
chiefly in the longer, novel form. iy. 4 do not 
here appear at their best. . . From the group 
of less familiar names come at least three 
stories that admirably illustrate the Norwegian 
short-story genre in its most appealing form.”’ 
A. L. Olson 
N Y Times p8 Jl 29 '28 250w 

Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 

Outlook 149:397 Jl 4 '28 50w 
Reviewed by P. D. Carleton 

Sat R of Lit 4:1017 Jl 7 '28 340w 


Springf’d Republican pif Ag 5 '28 470w 
World Tomorrow 11:426 O °28 1l0w 


SINGMASTER, ELSIE (MRS HAROLD LE-.- 


WARS). What everybody wanted. 262p $2 
Houghton 

28-20602 
Mamma, beautiful and well-preserved at 
forty-five, wanted beautiful clothes above all 


else. Her daughter Marian, twenty-one, cap- 
able and dependable, wanted music and Lucien 
Clement, the most eligible bachelor of the 
whole Maryland town in which they lived. Ari- 
etta Lee, Mamma’s younger daughter, very 
lovely and unscrupulous and idle, wanted onl 
Lucien. Everybody got what he or she wanted, 
and that is the story. 


Boston Transcript p2 S 8 ’28 190w 
Reviewed by Laura Benet 
N Y Evening Post p5 S 22 '28 220w 
“The author is mqunions in the way she has 
developed the slender materials of her plot 
to complicate and defer the outcome and she 
has made out of it all, background and people 
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SINGMASTER, ELSIE—Continued 
and human foibles, as charming and clever and 
delicately skillful a bit of comedy as one finds 
in many a Og 

+N Y Times p30 S 23 '28 600w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:256 O '28 


Juveniles 
GAG, WANDA. Millions of cats. unp il $1.25 
Coward-McCann 
28-21571 


In pictures and print designed for the very 
little child and the child who can read, the 
story tells of an old man who went out to 
adopt one cat for his wife and brought home 
‘‘millions and billions and trillions of cats.’’ 


“Not since J. G. Francis’s ‘Cheerful Cats’ 
has there been a cat book in any way compar- 
able to this one. It bears all the earmarks of 
becoming a perennial favorite among children 
and takes a place of its own, both for the 
originality and strength of its pictures and the 
living folk-tale quality of its text.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p9 S 9 ‘28 


900w 
“Bach page of Wanda Gag’s ‘Millions of Cats’ 

should be considered as a whole, a whole made 
up of interwoven story and decoration. The 
pictures are quaint and bold, the cats thorough- 
ly feline, and the kittens in their settings of 
La flowers enchanting.’’ Elizabeth Coats- 
wor 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:149 S 22 ’28 220w 


GREEN, FITZHUGH. Dick Byrd—air explorer. 
267p il $1.75 Putnam 
B or 92 Byrd, Richard Evelyn 28-16198 
Any account of Byrd's life will be eagerly 
read by boys, for he is a hero after their own 
hearts. In the present case an added glow of 
interest and intimacy is given the recital b 
the author's friendship with Commander Byrd. 
Some of the many illustrations are already 
familiar thru the newspapers, others will be 
new to the reader. 





“The book comes at a timely moment, when 
attention is being more and more centered on 
Byrd’s South Polar adventure, and boys and 
girls who are interested in aviation, or in books 
of adventure, or in the attractive and darin 
figure who is the hero of this volume, will fin 
that the work adds immensely to the interest 
they already begin to take in newspaper ac- 
counts of Byrd’s plans and preparations.”’ 

+N Y Times pl2 Je 24 '28 180w 


SANDBURG, CARL. Abe Lincoln grows up. 
222p il $2.50 Harcourt 
B or 92 Lincoln, Abraham 28-21008 
An adaptation for boys and girls from the 
first twenty-seven chapters of ‘‘Abraham Lin- 
coln, the prairie years.’’ We have Lincoln's 
birth and boyhood, his years at Knot Creek 
farm and on Little Pigeon Creek, at Gentryville 
and on the Mississippi, until he leaves home 
at nineteen. 





“Carl Sandburg has not rewritten or edited 
his life of Lincoln for boys and girls. He has 
simply consented to the reprinting of the first 
twenty-seven chapters of that first volume 
which James Daugherty read and reread until 
he could no longer keep from drawing the pic- 
tures he found in it. . . The book is one 
which no library should be without and one 
which will bring a new atmosphere to the 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday in the schools 
and the homes of the country.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6 Ag 12 
"28 800w 

“Its appeal will be especially to young read- 
ers in their middle and latter teens, while 
those younger will probably find the vivid pic- 
turing of pioneer days alluring, but the view- 
point throughout is, in general, rather mature 
for any but fairly well-developed minds.”’ 


+ N Y Times p10 S 23 '28 160w 


“A really noteworthy juvenile book, one 
which, both by virtue of its content and gener- 
al make-up, is decidedly desirable for boys and 
girls from the age of ten upward, even past 
the time when they cease to be young men and 
women. . . The generous illustrations in black 
and white by r. Daugherty are a perfect 
complement to Carl Sandburg’s style and re- 
markably significant of the times they picture 
in their rugged power and strong, expressive 
lines.’’ Isabelle Houck 

+ N Y World plim O 7 '28 550w 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 


AMLIN GARLAND was born in 

1860 at West Salem, Wisconsin, in 
the heart of the middle west of which 
he writes so vividly. His people were 
Yankees from Oxford County, Maine, 
and his father, Richard Garland, was a 
clerk, as a youth, for three years in Amos 
Lawrence’s warehouse in Boston. 

When he was still a youngster his 
family migrated to Iowa, and when he 
was sixteen he became a pupil at Cedar 
Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa, work- 
ing on the farm six months out of every 
school year. 

In 1883 he took up a claim in Mc- 
Pherson County, North Dakota, but the 
next year he mortgaged his claim for 
$200 and went to Boston, wearing a 
queer Gopher-prairie outfit of store 
clothes, to embark on a career of letters. 

Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, has created for us a pic- 
ture of him at this period: 

“He lived in bleak little attic rooms, break- 
fasted on eight cents, dined on fifteen and 
supped on ten; wore his prairie-born coat to 
a shine and his cuffs to a frazzle, and was 
shrunken thin by low fare; but his head was 
up and his manner, tho grave, was con- 
fident. .. . He would not equivocate or com- 
promise or deny anything that he really be- 
lieved in. He would not write anything that 
his heart was not in. When he was earning 
eight dollars a week, and sent a part of that 
to support his father and mother, whose crops 
on their claim in Dakota had for two years 
running been entirely eaten up by grasshop- 
pers and chinch bugs, he refused to write 
anything for a newspaper that he was not 
willing to sign with his name, or to write 
romantic love stories for a magazine. ‘We 
have had enough of those lies,’ he said... 
and went off and dined on a dime.” 


For the next few years he studied, 
taught private classes in English and 
American Literature, and lectured in and 
about Boston. 


In 1887 he visited Dakota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. This trip marks an epoch 
in his life, for it led to his Mississippi 
Valley stories. Writing was now very 
definitely his “work.” Main Travelled 
Roads, A Spoil of Office, his first novel, 
Crumbling Idols, a volume of essays, 
Rose of Dutcher’s Cooley, and his 





HAMLIN GARLAND 


Ulysses S. Grant, all were published 
within a period of eight years. 

In 1899 he married Zulime Taft, the 
sister of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and 
in the sixteen years following his mar- 
riage eleven books, widely different in 
theme and showing a marked develop- 
ment in style, gave evidence of his crea- 
tive power. It was, however, with 4 
Son of the Middle Border, published in 
1917, after he had brought his family 
to New York and established a home 
there, that Hamlin Garland came to the 
front as a typically American author. 

In 1918 Hamlin Garland was elected 
to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and in 1921 A Daughter of the 
Middle Border, which carries on the tale 
of the Garlands, was published and 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
biography of that year. 

Trail Makers of the Middle Border 
followed in 1926, and Back Trailers 
from the Middle Border, his final chron- 
icle of his family, was published in the 
fall of 1928. Mr. Garland applied the 
name of Back Trailers to himself and 
his family when they sold their Wiscon- 
sin home and came back East to live. 
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For School Libraries 


School Library 
Yearbook, No. 2 


Brings together definite standards 
for measuring the adequacy and ef- 
fectiveness of school library service. 
Features a score card prepared by 
Martha Wilson. Tells in some de- 
tail how school libraries are super- 
vised in five widely scattered states 
and in four representative cities. 
Discusses classroom activities in re- 
lation to the school library. Reports 
school library progress and contains 
a directory of school librarians. 
Filled with timely information use- 
ful alike to school administrators, 
teachers and librarians. 1901p. Heavy 
paper, $1.65. 


School Library 
Yearbook, No. | 


Emphasizes curricula for teaching 
the use of the library in all types 
of schools, elementary, junior high, 
senior high, teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools and in colleges and 
universities. [Illustrates a lesson 
prepared under the contract system 
of teaching, special outlines for 
teaching the use of reference books 
and a true false test on the use of 
books and libraries. 156p. Heavy 
paper, $1.35. 

Supplemented by School Library 
Yearbook No. 2. Eventually this 
series will become a valuable com- 
pendium of school library material. 


Anniversaries and Holidays 


A calendar of days and hgw to observe them. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


LE seat 


and library. 308 double column pages. 


Elementary School 


Library Standards 7 


Prepared by joint committee of 
N. E. A. and A. L. A., C. C. Cer- 
tain, Chairman. Discusses physical 
equipment, librarian, staff, book col- 
lection, appropriations, etc. 1925. 
36p. 40c. 


Useful in every school 


— 


School Library 
Score Card 


Reprinted from School Library 
Yearbook No. 2. (See above). A 
survey form for school libraries 
adopted by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 16p. 25c; 10 or more, 20c 
each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
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OLAF BAKER 


Author of Panther Magic 


LAF BAKER, whose books for chil- 

dren are notably fine, has been reti- 
cent and elusive about himself. But in 
this letter addressed to his many young 
friends in the United States, he gives a 
good deal of his rugged, imaginative 
personality. 


Dear YOUNG AMERICAN: 


They tell me that because you like the 
books I’ve written, you want to know some- 
thing about the writer. Now please—if you'll 
allow me to say so—I can’t help thinking 
that to be a very great mistake. For surely 
it is much better to let your imagination pic- 
ture some really heroic person, like “Shasta 
of the Wolves” when he grew up (if he ever 
did, which I’m. doubtful of myself!) or 
“Thunder Boy,” who did grow up, as you 
may learn, if you care to, in my last book, 
Panther Magic, than to have a faithful pen- 
portrait of their quite unheroic book-father 
who brought these blood-and-thunder infants 
into being! 

What I should prefer you to believe is that 
I was born in Nova Scotia of Indian parents 
who died of sheer astonishment immediately 
my birth took place. Whereupon an amiable 
brown bear, whose cubs had been killed, dis- 
covered me in my desolate wigwam, and in- 
sisted upon bringing me up as one of her 
own slain children: that, after her death, I 
was captured by Indians and slowly trained 
back from my bearishness into being a hu- 
man child again; and that at least, having 
learned to be a red-skin without forgetting 
what it was to be a bear, I was adopted by 
a noble pale-face as his Indian son, and so 
became qualified to write those tales of ani- 
mals and humans which you adventurous 
young Americ ins are good enough to read. 

But homely Truth and plain Fact, those 
tremendous and uncompromising twins who 
knock our finest fancies on the head, and 
tomahawk our dreams, absolutely forbid me 
to stuff you up with anything so splendid. 
However, even they can’t deny that I know 
some of those secret-places in the great North- 
west where it isn’t so much what you hear 
as what you don’t hear, which makes your 
flesh to creep; or that, in the shadowy night, 
I’ve groped my way down to a lovely forest 
lake and dipped my pail into the same black 
waters as the other thirsty bush-throats came 
stealing down to drink. 


I never write a book, but I feel that enor- 
mous tree-world about me—dark, mysterious 
and old as those totem-poles on which the 
Indians carved their legends of their old, 
dark Dead. In fancy, it is all about me now, 
cutting me off from all the commotion of 
that huge machine called modern civilization, 


whose noise, if somebody doesn’t mute it, will 
one day deafen us into our graves! 
But I am not always writing books. Life 
mustn’t be all work. I work hard when I’m 
at it, but I play very hard, too. I’m afraid 
I don’t exactly mean baseball or cricket, or 
even motoring, or “bridge.” As for motor- 
ing, I am still old-fashioned and—I hope— 
young enough to prefer the feeling of live 
legs under me—my own two, or a horse's 
four. Then, I love to wander alone in strange 
cities—Paris, Florence, Innsbruck, Venice, 
Lucerne; or up the slopes of some Swiss alp, 
till the mighty wedge of the Matterhorn glows 
like the gable of Heaven! And when I’m 
tired of playing about Europe, I come back 
to my books. But when I say “my books,” 
please don’t for a moment imagine that I 
mean those which I write myself. Horrors! 
I’ve had far too much trouble and anxiety 
over making them! No; I refer, of course, 
to the books other people have written about 
—all sorts of splendid things. And really, if 
only you could be induced to believe it, you 
would be making a far more profitable use 
of your time in studying the works of Mr. 
W. Shakespeare, Mr. R. W. Emerson, or 
Mr. Hans Christian Andersen, than anything 
of mine. Only, unfortunately, I mustn’t urge 
you to neglect me for these talented authors 
because my publishers would immediately 
come down on me like a ton of heavy bricks. 
I am a truly simple sort of person who 
enjoys the simplest things. Perhaps that is 
because as a child I was brought up a Quaker, 
and never saw the inside of a theatre till 
I was past twenty-four. So, being a simple 
sort of soul, I can write my books in any 
odd corner, wherever I happen to be. Part of 
“Thunder Boy,” for instance, was composed 
in a green canvas tent close to the sea, where, 
when the weather was stormy, there was 
more thunder in the wind then in the story, 
and it seemed from moment to moment, as 
if my tent would be torn, like a ship from 
its moorings, and I should find myself ship- 
wrecked on the other side of the moon! 
And now I must stop, for although I am 
not “listening in,” which I detest, I seem to 
hear something remarkably like a yawn, on 
the New York side of the Atlantic, from the 
bored young Americans who are sorry they 
asked that chatter-box Olaf Baker to jaw 
about himself. So I'll hurriedly say good- 
night! And good luck! to you, and hope that 


you'll find my last book Panther Magic more 
exciting than myself! 








een BULLS Tie 














THE New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 


Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 
You can insure against the possible results of this, strain by using the large volume 


in conjunction with 


THE H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
CATALOG 
STAND 


The CATALOG is a prime necessity, 
the STAND will help you to use it 
with ease and convenience and the 
CATALOG will last probably four 
to five times longer. 


Genuine quartered oak, five-ply laminated top, stained $ 5 
to a light golden oak or a medium antique oak finish. 10. 0 Spr Hingfcla 


We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 





Vola ai-suel. 


SPANOAONE 


J Two-Tone Booh Goth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrests. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buck- 
ram. 

No longer apes library books 
be dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessary to 
sacrifice beauty for utility— 
Span-o-tone is a happy com- 
bination of both. 

To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
must see samples—write for 
them today or ask your book 
binder. 


The FIOLLISTON MILLS Fine. 


Norwood, Massachusetts 


- CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS 
ae 
MALL mM PRANCISCO, CAL 


@.W0S ANGELES, CAL. 























The Home University 
Bookshelf 


is ideal source material for the 
Home or Professional Story-Teller 
347 Fiction Stories 1601 Fact Stories 


477 Rhymes and 85 Fables 
Verses Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Each selected for its value in 
character development 


Write TO-DAY for 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 


Address the publishers 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
468 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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ELINOR MORDAUNT 


KK LINOR MORDAUNT is 4 tall, 

slender woman with grey shingled 
hair. She looks less like an explorer 
than like an unusually intelligent lady of 
fashion and leisure. Yet because of her 
travels alone thru the New Guinea 
and the Trobriand Islands, many of 
which no white woman had ever before 
visited, she was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographic Society. 

Mrs. Mordaunt has had, needless to 
say, many thrilling experiences. At one 
time she was four and one-half months 
at sea. No land was sighted during this 
trip and the ship weathered a severe 
cyclone before reaching port safely. She 
has slept on the open decks of boats on 
which there were no cabins at all and 
has been a passenger on boats when 
there were no other women or fpassen- 
gers. To reach one of the New Guinea 
isles she spent five days in an open boat. 
Last winter, while staying with her son 
in Africa, she had to cross the equator 
to post her letters. 

Only recently she left New York for 
Cuba where she will make an investiga- 
tion of the sugar industry. After a 
month or two in one place she is eager 
to be on her way again, always collect- 
ing material for new novels. Her latest 
book was published in England under 
the title of Father and Daughter. In 
this country it is called Too Much Java, 
a Javanese colloquialism indicating 
mixed marriage or mixed blood. 

But travelling is not new to Elinor 
Mordaunt. The daughter of an Irish- 
English family, that has been noted for 
its devotion to hunting and sports for 
generations, brought up on the British 
tradition of Empire, it is not surprising 
that when she found herself a widow, 
with her son married she should have in- 
dulged her taste for travel, and started 
for the less known parts of the world. 

In the Trobriand Islands Mrs. Mor- 
daunt met cannibals. She not only met 
them, she was entertained by them. 
Probably she could have eaten ‘long pig’ 
if she had so wished. Indeed she is still 
a little suspicious of some alleged pork 
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ELINOR MORDAUNT 


that she did eat once, which she declares 
had not the accustomed porcine taste. 
And as to the matter of taste among the 
cannibals, when Mrs. Mordaunt inquired 
of a certain cannibal chief what kind of 
meat he liked best, he replied that all 
human meat tasted good except white 
people and carpenters. They, he 
averred, had no taste. Just why car- 
penters should be so stigmatized there 
was no explanation. It seems to be a 
matter of instinct. 

In her travels Mrs. Mordaunt has 
been at various times a tasteless car- 
penter, a sailor, a sail mender,a cook, a 
fisherman, a surgeon—better at least 
than none at all—she says, and a King. 
A King, not a Queen, because on the 
Island where she found herself unex- 
pectedly of royal rank, the language 
makes no provision for a female of the 
king species, so King it was. There she 
acquired the regal dignity by proving her- 
self a half inch taller than the proud 
dusky King, who had hitherto held 
sway. Perhaps it was lucky for her that 
her height is good, because if she had 
not been hailed as King, she might easily 
have formed a feast for the King. 
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Dreiser’s New Novel 


"THEODORE DREISER has put him- 
self and a series of self-admitted 
romances of his life into his first novel 
since the publication of An American 
Tragedy in 1925. 


The book, based, so the author says, 
on his love for three women, in the 
years since he gained literary recogni- 
tion, is to be published first in serial 
form. 


Under the title “This Madness” 
Dreiser presents frank portrayal of his 
emotional life. 

“In my own life, as I have frankly 
confessed, sex has been understood and 
accepted by me for the controlling and 
directing force that it is,” he says in his 
introduction. 


The novelist then explains his intel- 
lectual attitude toward love itself and 
his frankness in dealing with it in his 
work. 


“At no time have I consciously, either 
in myself or in another, blinked at any 
of the facts and facets in connection 
with it,” he says. “Rather I have said: 
Here it is. It moves one thus and so. 
Let it be shameful or beautiful, as one 
wills and believes, is it not none the less 
ever astounding—marvelous, even—this 
great creative, world-building impulse? 


“True, at times it has looked to me 
as though it might retard or even de- 
stroy me socially. At other times it has 
been obvious that my attitude was not 
only beneficial but tonic and necessary, 
because mentally it was clarifying and 
in that sense strengthening 


“Most of all, it called for either hon- 
esty or evasion, and in refusing to evade 
I found an intellectual solace which no 
public opprobrium could possibly de- 
stroy. Hence the courage of that. 


“As factors in this result—part and 
parcel of my most strenuous, most de- 
pressed, and most thrilling as well as 
determined days, I offer in this book 
studies—or stories if you will—of 
Agalia, Elizabeth, Sidonie. And they 
themselves with me—intellectually as 
well as emotionally, I am sure—will un- 
derstand and subscribe.” 


| 











No library in the United 
States will want to be 
without at least one copy 
of the first book ever 
printed on cornstalk paper. 
The significance of this de- 
parture from the customary 
practices of book manufac- 
turing is inestimable. 


When that book, however, 
is generally held to be the 
most important work in 
years in the field of Ameri- 
can economics, its impor- 
tance immediately multiplies 


and it becomes a library 
necessity. 

This book is FARM 
PRODUCTS IN INDUS- 


TRY, by George M. Rom- 
mel, (illustrated) covering 
the entire field of agricul- 
tural waste and its utiliza- 
tion by industry. Every 
manufacturer, banker, busi- 
ness man and farmer needs 
the information the author 
gathered in his long investi- 
gation of the subject under 
the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The list price is $3.50, but 
a limited and autographed 
edition (450 numbered cop- 
ies for sale) has been pre- 
pared with a binding made 
from cotton-seed hulls. It 
is a rare item and the list 
price is $7.50. Only a few 
are left. 


Have you our catalogue? 


New York 


LIBRARIANS 


Rae D. Henkle Co. 


Publishers 


City 
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OLE E. ROLVAAG . 


‘ 


Author of Peder Victorious 


[\ a desolate little cove on the rocky 

shores of Norway, Ole E. Rélvaag 
spent his first few years. He was sent 
to school for several weeks each year 
until he became fourteen. Then his 
father withdrew the privilege because he 
believed the boy incapable of learning. 
It was then that he said to his son, “You 
are not worth educating,” and 
the lad was set to the eternal 
task of fishing. But the Nor- 
wegian government supported 
and maintained at this outpost 
of the world a good, small 
library, so that the boy had 
books to read, and by burying 
his head and heart in books, he 
learned more than he himself 
realized. The Last of the Mo- 
hicans was the first novel that he read, 
and Dickens and Bulwer-Lytton followed 
fast after Cooper. Once it was rumored 
that in a village fourteen miles distant 
there was a copy of Ivanhoe. He walked 
the fourteen miles in order to procure 
the book, tho it took two days to make 
the journey and return. 

When Ro6lvaag came to the plains of 
South Dakota he was drawn away from 
the farm where he worked for his uncle 
by the old urge towards books and 
knowledge. Consequently, at the age of 
twenty-three he entered preparatory 
school and at the age of twenty-eight 
was graduated from St. Olaf’s College, 
where he now holds the chair of Nor- 
wegian literature. 

To those small libraries in the little 
fishing villages of Norway we owe Rol- 
vaag’s contributions to our literature, 
Giants in the Earth and Peder Vic- 
torious, epic of the pioneer’s struggle 
with the plains, because it is within the 
books he read there that he learned to 
know the eternal verities of life. He 
expresses his appreciation of libraries 
and books in this tribute 

“T could do without banks; I have 
hands and might learn to make things 





OLE E. R6OLVAAG 


for barter. I could get along without 
bakeries; the art of breadmaking is not 
difficult. So, too, with shoe shops and 
clothing stores. I never owned an auto- 
mobile; hence, I have not felt the need 
of the repair shop. I might even elimin- 
ate the jeweler, because the sun and the 
moon and the stars and the ebb and flow 
of the sea tell me of time and 
the seasons. 

“Music I might do without ; 
nature is full of song. Paint- 
ing and sculpture, also, tho 
I would miss all these things 
fearfully and I should grieve 
deeply if I could not have them. 

“Not so with books, for they 
are to the soul what bread is 
to my body. 

‘““My own life span is short and nar- 
row. Yet nothing but life matters to 
me. To learn about it, I must seek out 
the great interpreters—the poet, the 
dramatist and the novelist. For their 
senses are keener than mine. They have 
strained their vision; they have laid 
their ear close up to the aching heart of 
Humanity and listened long and breath- 
lessly. They have seen and heard things 
unspeakable. And the gods have lined 
their hands with a magic filament, the 
result being that everything they touch 
turns to beauty, even sordidness and vul- 
gar ulginess. So I go to them to get 
wisdom and understanding and beauty. 
Every time I am with them my fellow- 
ship with Humanity grows more 
intimate. 

“T enter the sanctuary where they are 
found. A spirit of reverence descends 
upon me. Here they stand, the Immor- 
tals of the Ages, in a holy silence. They 
do not call; they do not even beckon me 
—they stand waiting for me to come 
and get what they have to give. Had I 
nought else but this sanctuary, filled as 
it is with the fruitage of the human 
mind, my riches would yet be inestim- 


able.” 
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H. W. Freeman 


W. FREEMAN, the author of Joseph 

« and His Brethren, the January choice of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, has lived in 
Suffolk, the scene of his novel, for the last 
eight years. He was born in Essex in 1899, 
and was educated at the City of London 
School in London. He served during the last 
year of the war and then went up to Christ 
Church, at Oxford where he remained four 
years. 

After Oxford, he worked for about two 
years as a laborer, partly with a short-lived 
poultry concern, partly helping farmers in 
the district where “Joseph’ is laid; this dis- 
trict is quite real, though the characters them- 
selves are entirely fictitious. Mr. Freeman 
has' also helped on farms in other parts of 
England. He says that he does not “claim 
any further knowledge of farming than that 
of a rough general farmhand” (i.e. neither 
cowman nor horseman). 

In 1924 Mr. Freeman left the land, and 
was occupied in doing odd jobs, educational 
work, etc., going abroad in the intervals. It 
was during this period that “Joseph” was 
written. It was first composed as a short 
story of 8000 words in January, 1926, and 
subsequently done over as a novel during 
the winter of 1927-28 in Florence. It took 
five months to write. 











Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


lied from our own 


promptly and reasonably su 
for and reported 


stock, or diligently search 
free of charge. e carry a 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Liter- 
ature and pay, particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenins- 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on your 
good positions library staff. This 
available. service free. 


Dept D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Windsor, Connecticut 


“MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Methods, Grammars, etc., for learning 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 

French es and Novels . 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
MD for BERLITZ 








30 W. 34th R. on 4. ‘6th Ave. & Broadway, N Y 


AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 














THE BOOKMAN’S 
READING AND TOOLS 
By Hatsey W. WILSON 
53p. pa. 50c. 

VERY bookseller or student pre- 
paring to enter the bookselling 
profession should own a copy of this 


handy manual of practical informa- 
tion about reading and book tools. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave., New York City 
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The largest metal equipment for a library in the world. 














Reference Room 





in Free Library of Philadelphia showing 


Art Metal steel tables and portion of Departmental stacks. 


Art Metal in the Free 


Ws governs the selection of li- 
brary equipment? Utility? . 
Long service life? . . . Good appear- 
ance? . .. Yes, all of these, and the 
factor of cost. 


Modern libraries find the satisfactory 
answer to their equipment problems in 
serviceable, fire-resisting equipment of 
ageless Art Metal steel. Its long life 
makes it the most economical, and there- 
fore the wise choice. 


Library equipment built by Art Metal is 
installed in such representative libraries 
as, Free Library of Philadelphia, Detroit 
Public Library, Harvard University, as 


Library of Philadelphia. 


well as in hundreds of public and private 
libraries of every size. 


If you are planning an addition to your 
equipment, whether small or large, you 
are entitled to the planning service of 
our Library Division. Submission draw- 
ings and cost estimate gladly furnished 
on such items as bookstacks, library 
shelving, newspaper racks, portfolio 
cases, tables, desks or filing equipment, 
or hollow metal doors. 


Write for a copy of the new Art Metal 
Library Booklet just off the press. 


Art Natal 


Steel Library Equipment 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 

















Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


















